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SUMMARY 


The Su 'Tan Manuscript Fragment of the Tao-té Ching (.p. 270) 


JAO TSUNG-I 


‘THERE are two ancient commentaries on the Tao-té ching still extant: the 
Commentary of Wang Pi (¥. #ij 4: av. 226—249) and the Commentary of 
Ho-shang Kung (i 2 probably third century a.D.), of which Lu Té-ming 
(PEGS HH ap. 550—625) at the beginning of the T’ang dynasty made a 
comparative study in his Ching-tien shih-wén (#& ¥ 


Of 


ancient wood-block editions of these texts still extant there are: 


A. Ho-shang Kung text and commentary—Sung texts: 


1) 
2) 
3) 


the Yiu shu (RIA text, photographic reproduction in the 
Ssti-pu ts’ ung-k’an; 

the ma-sha text printed in the home of the sub-prefect Liu (isi i 
AL) ; 

the Kung-shih Liu-tzii tsiian-tu hu-chu text of the Ching-ting period 

the chien edition of the Hu-chu tstian-t'u chung yen text (HE Ay 
AR). 


B. Wang Pi text and commentary: 


The Hsiung K’é text (WE ¥é) no longer exists; only the Preface, dated 
A.D. 1170 remains. A facsimile of a Sung text compiled from 'T’ang 
characters is preserved by Li Shu-ch’ang (426 4) in the Ku-i ts’ung 
shu (#738 27% c. a.D. 1887) with prefaces dated a.p. 1115 and a.p. 
1170 respectively. But it is not the original text from which the 
compilation was made. 
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C. Another Sung text is that of Fan Ying-yiian (#6 WG5C): Lao Txt Tao-té 
ching ku-pén tst-chu (26 FSH (in the possession of Fu 
‘T'séng-hsiang) of which a photostatic reproduction is included in the 
Hsii ku-i ts’ ung-shu. 

In recent years among the ‘l’ang and Six-Dynasties manuscripts from 
the Cave-library at ‘Tun-huang, a number of manuscripts of the Tao-té 
ching appeared, which are now in various public and private collections. 

Lo Chén-yii (#4%=E) was the first to edit and publish some of these 
in his Tao-té ching k’ao-i (34 and Lao T2ti k’ao-i pu-i (2FBR 
aii) in 1921. Altogether he published the variant readings of ten ‘T’ang 

manuscripts and of one from the Six Dynasties. 

T’ang Wén-po (Jit < #f#) next collected the ‘T’ang manuscripts of the 
Tao-té ching preserved in Paris, from which he selected and edited thirteen 
(West China Union University, Chung-kuo wén-hua hut-k’an, Vol. 5 #98 XK 

But of pre-T’ang manuscripts of the Tao-té ching from ‘Tun-huang, 
besides the Six-Dynasties manuscript edited by Lo Chén-yii, up to the 
present only one has been known: the British Museum manuscript with 
commentary by Chang Tao-ling (GR PE ap. 34—156), Hsiang-er Com- 
mentary (48 S. 6825. 

When the Tun-huang manuscripts were scattered, a number came into 
the hands of Li Shéng-to (4 ##) among which was a manuscript which 
now belongs to Mr Chang Ku-ch’u (i ##) of Shun-té (JI ##), Kwangtung, 
and which is the subject of this paper—the Su Tan (##) manuscript. 

The title at the end of the manuscript reads: ‘Written by Su Tan in 
the second year of the Chien-héng period of the Wu kingdom’, (58 2 ij 

Chien-héng was the reign-title of Sun Hao (44%), Ruler of Wu (48), 
and the second year was the sixth year of the T’ai-shih period (4 4#fi) of the 
Emperor Wu of the 'I'sin dynasty (7 #7), and is equivalent to a.p. 270 
of the Western Calendar. Therefore, of the extant manuscripts of the 
Tao-té ching, this is the earliest known. 

The conclusions of the author with regard to the manuscripts of the 
Tao-té ching from the Six Dynasties to the 'T’ang are as follows: 

(1) The Taoist priests of the 'T’ang dynasty all used the Ho-shang 
Kung text of the Tao-té ching, as is suggested by the fact that at the end of 
both the Ching-lung manuscript (e#b%) (P. 2347) and of the T’ien-pao 
manuscript (APE a.p. 751) (P. 2417) are attached priests’ vows in a 
fixed form for the ordination of priests, in which signatures could be inserted 
as occasion required. 
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(2) The Hsiang-er (48 #4) commentary of Chang ‘lao-ling (ie 3 BR) in 
the British Museum (S. 6825) shows that the first ‘Taoist ‘Pope’ Chang 
Tao-ling certainly participated in expounding the Tao-té ching, which con- 
firms what ‘Tu Kuang-t’ing 9¢ of the T’ang dynasty said. 

From the 7’en-pao manuscript we know that the Tao-té ching of 
4999 words in that manuscript was an authoritative text issued by the 
‘Taoist hierarchy from which the particles had been omitted in order to 
bring the number of characters within the traditional limit of five thousand. 
This agrees with the ancient Chang Lu text (ié 4%), written by Yang Hsi 
(#5 4%) and noted by 'T’ao Hung-ching showing that abbreviation 
of the text was a practice which originated with the Taoist ‘Popes’ Chang 
Lu (X bili sti and his successors. 

(3) From the Lao kai-ti (4 of Ch’éng Hsiian-ying 
(wk YE A.D. 627—656) (P. 2353) we know that the Tao-té ching edited by 
Ké Hsiian of Wu (9 #5 % fl. av. 222—277) was widely current, and was 
known as the Ké text (#5 4s). 

In chapter 65, the character #& (yii) in that text is written #, a reading 
which is a peculiar mark of the Ké text. The T’ien-pao tenth year manu- 
script (Ai¥ +4 A A.D. 751) (P. 2417) is therefore a genuine example of 
the Ké text. 

(4) The texts of the various Tun-huang manuscripts are all very 
similar, for example the manuscript P. 2599 at Paris only differs in three 
small instances from the T°/en-pao text (P. 2417). 

(5) ‘The Ho-shang Kung Tao-té ching current in the 'T’ang dynasty, 
probably circulated in two editions: a full text and an abridged text, the 
abridged text being the text of 5,000 characters edited by Ké Hsiian from 
the authoritative text of the ‘Taoist hierarchy. 

The texts on the stone monuments, such as the Ching-lung Tablet 
(32 BR), the K'ai-yiian Column ([ bit), the Keang-ming (J8 and 
Ching-fu tablets (3 i FP) were all based on this abridged text. 

‘The full text was that which Ch’éng Hsiian-ying described as the text 
of 5000 plus over 540 characters. 

~The Sung Yii shu text (#4) is a partially abridged text. 

The significance of these facts has not been quite clear to writers and 
on ‘Taoism, but now that we have this Sw Tan manuscript, we can go a 
step further, and understand the condition of the Tao-té ching text at the 
end of the Han dynasty. 

There are three points in connection with the Su ‘Tan text to which 
we would call attention: 

(1) tite. ‘The Su Tan text has the title ‘7’ at-shang hstian-yiian Tao-té 
ching’ (AY CH ESR), which is quite unlike present texts. Only the 
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Ké Hsiian Preface calls it ‘T’ai-shang Tao-té ching’ #8), which is 
somewhat comparable. 

The author has two hypotheses about this: 

(i) ‘The use of the title T’ai-shang (J¢.f.) commenced with the ‘Taoist 
‘Popes’ (Kfkili), Chang ‘T'ao-ling himself assuming the title 7° ai-ch’ing hstian- 
yiian IC) (see the Hua-vang kuo-chih So T’ai-shang 
hsiian-yiian (A, 4. ¥.5C) as a title of the Tao-té ching probably originated 
with the ‘Popes’. 

(ii) In ‘Taoist literature the Tao-té ching is classed under the ‘T’ai- 
hsiian division (A; ¥ #8), in conformity with the ‘mysterious mystery’ which 
forms the subject of the Lao Tz. he Su Tan manuscript in adding the 
title ‘7° ai-shang hstian-yiian’ accords with the practice for 'l'aoist books at 
the close of the Han dynasty. 

(2) ForM. ‘The Su manuscript does not divide the text into two 
parts: Tao-ching and Té-ching; does not omit particles; does not divide 
the text into chapters; and does not record the number of characters. So 
it is clear that it is not derived from the Ké Hstian text, but should be the 
Ho-shang text that was current at the end of the Eastern Han (a.p. 220). 
In division of lines and sections the Su manuscript resembles the manu- 
scripts of the ‘l’ang dynasty. 

(3) vexT. ‘The Ching-tien shih-wén of Lu 'Té-ming from chapter 51 
of the Tao-té ching onwards gives nine quotations from the Ho-shang text 
with five of which the Su manuscript agrees; from which we can determine 
that the Sw manuscript is a Ho-shang text. 

Of the ‘Tun-huang manuscripts only the Six-Dynasties manuscript of 
Lo Chén-yii agrees in most cases with the Su text. The other manuscripts 
mostly omit the particles and so agree with the Aé /Hstian text against the 
Su text. 

From the above peculiarities of the Su text it can be seen that this 
manuscript fragment of the Three Kingdoms, which is the oldest extant 
iext of the Tao-té ching, is of the greatest importance for the study of the 
ancient texts of ‘l'aoism. 

So a detailed study of it is also a study of the changes in the text of 
the Tao-té ching from the time of the Wu Kingdom to the ‘T’ang dynasty. 
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SUMMARY 
An Examination of the Political Thought of the Book of Kuan Tsii 
HSU CHING-YU 


‘THE article does not deal with any controversial topics—authorship, textual 

problems, interpretations, discussions or contentions. It is a matter-of-fact 

resumé of the book of Kuan Tzt under the following headings: 

1. Introductory Statement: that the Book of Kuan Tzi was compiled 
during the period of the Warring States (780—221 B.c.), and earlier 
than the Book of Han Fei. 
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The Legalist conception of the sovereignty of the Ruler. 

The Central Administrative System; the Local Administrative System; 
Statistics; and the Policy for Social Betterment. 

4. Domestic and Inter-State Trade Policy. 

5. Military Strategy and Military Tactics, as expounded in the T’’i-fa 

and Ping-fa (4% sections. 

The reader is initiated into the contents of this important and famous 
ancient work which—the author admits—was not the authentic writing of 
the famous statesman, the historical Kuan Tzu, but a miscellaneous collection 
of the ideas of the different schools—Confucian, Taoist, Legalist, Mohist, 
etc. The author, however, asserts that (1) though a miscellaneous collection, 
there is no adulteration of any material by the Han-dynasty writers as 
certain modern scholars have thought, and (2) the fact that it is a miscellany 
enhances rather than detracts from the value of the work, for it embraces 
all the good points of the different schools. In conclusion, the author points 
out that the work is of both permanent and contemporary interest as it 
teaches lessons in economics, state socialism, national mobilization, blitzkrieg, 
guerrilla warfare, intelligence and morale, camouflage, democracy, and 
liberty. 
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THE RETURN OF THE TORGHUTS 
FROM RUSSIA TO CHINA* 


D. BARKMAN 


THE history of the ‘Kalmucks’ or Western Mongols has yet to be written. 
It is a fascinating one, but the task of the historian is not made any easier 
by the paucity of material from Mongol sources on the one hand and the 
abundance of data in Chinese historical literature on the other. 

In the present article I shall endeavour to present, in an abbreviated 
form, a hitherto unpublished paper I prepared some ten years ago on the 
migration of a Kalmuck tribe, the Torghuts,’ from Russia to China in 1771, 
using Chinese as well as Russian and other Western works. 

At the time of this migration the power of the Manchu Empire had 
reached an unprecedented height. By their military strength and sound 
diplomacy the Manchu emperors, especially K’ang-hsi and Ch’ien-lung, had 
secured China’s borders. The power of the Dzungars was broken definitely 
in 1757; Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan were conquered in 1759; the 
Chinese influence in Tibet was consolidated in 1751; and the power of 
Manchu imperialism made itself felt even in Burma. 

The return of the majority of the Torghuts from the lower Volga, 
where they had lived for almost a century and a half, to China was con- 
sidered an event of great political importance there; all the Mongol peoples 


* My thanks are due to the late Dr J.J. L. Duyvendak of Leyden University and to 
Mr P. van der Loon, now at Cambridge, England, both of whom read the original paper 
and offered valuable suggestions and corrections. 


Note on transliteration: 


For the Chinese the Wade-Giles system of transliteration was used. 

For the Russian a system was used which is described in Slavia, Roénik xvii, se3it 1-2, 1939, 
€.g.: B=v, r=g, e=e (after a consonant) or je (at the beginning of a word, after a vowel and 
after b or b), €=é or jé, H=i or ji (after b), H=j, y=u, =f, x=ch, u=C, 
u=8¢, b=! (except at the end of a word), bI=y, b=!, b=e, 9=e, WO=ju, A=ja. 

For the Mongolian no fixed system was followed. Most of the Mongolian words and names 
were transliterated through the Russian. 


! Torghut, Toryit or Torgut. The gh, y or & is pronounced very nearly as Arabic and 
Persian @ or French r. 

Pelliot recognizes in the name of the Toryét (now written Toryoot) or Toryait—of which 
the old form, still used by Sanang Setsen, is Torya/ut (Turya'ut)—the word turgag (turyagq), 
plur. turga!ut (turya'ut), which he translates as ‘garde de jour’. The Torghuts owe their name 
either to the memory of the guard of Dzjenghis-khan or, as descendants of the Keraits, to the 
old turyag organization which existed among the Keraits, as we know from the Secret History of 
the Mongols, before it was taken over by Dzjenghis-khan (see T’oung Pao, XXVII (1930), p. 30). 
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now recognized Chinese suzerainty. ‘The ‘voluntary surrender’ of the 
Torghuts also served to illustrate China’s role as the defender of Lamaism.? 

The struggle for power in Central Asia which preceded this event is 
summed up in the suggestive sub-title of Maurice Courant’s book L’ Asie 
Centrale aux XVIIe et XVIIIe siécles; empire kalmouk ou empire mantchou? 
It was indeed the outcome of this clash between the Manchus and the 
Western Mongols or Kalmucks, who were growing ever stronger and more 
dangerous during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that decided 
the future of the former as the rulers of China. 

The majority of these Kalmucks consisted of the confederation of the 
Diirben Oirat, to which belonged the 'Torghuts, the Diirbets, the ‘Dzungars’ 
(Choros, ‘T’soross), and the Kho§Sots.* Both to Russia, by their raids in 
Siberia and the appearance of their westernmost branch, the 'Torghuts, on 
the lower Volga, and to China, by their conquests in Mongolia and Turkestan 
and their successful campaigns in ‘Tibet, they represented a serious menace. 


2 After the Dzungar wars the Manchus faced the problem of consolidating their power 
in the occupied territories and of creating bonds between the subject peoples and the Empire. 
They therefore stressed the fact that most of the Mongols had their religion in common with 
them. China was a country where ‘the Yellow Church could flourish’. Large temples were 
erected with inscriptions in Chinese, Manchu, Mongol, Kalmuck (Dzungar), and ‘Tibetan. 
‘Die Kléster ausserhalb der Palast-Griinde wurden zum Teil errichtet, weil die tributpflichtigen 
Volkerstamme bestindig dorthin kamen und ihre Andacht und ihre Gebete hier verrichteten, 
zum Teil auch damit in den dusseren Grenzgebieten Ehrfurcht herrschte vor dem Ansehen 
des Reiches (das den Buddhismus unter seinen besonderen Schutz nahm)’ (quoted from the 
CW éng-té-fu chih HS Chapter XIX, folio la, by O. Franke and B. Laufer, in the 
introduction to their Epigraphische Denkmiiler). A parallel of this policy can be found in 
modern times. 

During the latter part of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
(Eastern) Mongols as well as the Kalmucks (Western Mongols) had been won over to Lamaism. 
Powerful Kalmuck princes like Batur-khun-taidji and his brother Sukur, Dalai of the Diirbets, 
Kho-Urluk of the Torghuts, and Kundulen Uba8i of the KhoSots each let one of their sons be- 
come a lama-priest (cf. Baddeley, Russia, Mongolia, China, 1, p. \xxviii, and Bleichsteiner, Die 
Gelbe Kirche, p. 90). Lamaist influence is also evident in the code which was drawn up at the 
great Mongol conference of 1640 (cf. Golstunskij, Mongolo-Ojratskije Zakony). But only 
after the Dzungars had been defeated by Ch’ien-lung and had come under Chinese economic 
control, were the Manchus able to make good use of Buddhism for their domination over 
Central Asia (cf. Lattimore, Pacific Affairs, 1939, p. 339). 


3 The use of the names Eleuth, Dzungar, Kalmuck, and Oirat may lead to considerable 
confusion. According to Pelliot, the name ‘Dzungar’ refers to the whole of the Diirben Oirat 
(the ‘Four Confederates’), in the West usually called Kalmucks. However, in the seventeenth 
century the Choros obtained the hegemony over the other Western Mongols and so the name 
‘Dzungar’ was also used for ‘Choros’. The name ‘Eleuth’ (transcription of Olét, Chinese 
J #& HF) should actually be used only for the Choros, but is often erroneously used for the 
whole of the Western Mongols and confused with Oirat (see Pelliot in Journal Asiatique, 11 
(1914), p. 187). 

But in an article entitled ‘Who were the Oirats?’ by Wu Ch’i-yii (The Yenching Journal of 
Social Studies, 111, No. 2 (1941), pp. 174—219) it is argued that ‘the Oirats of the Ming and 
Ch’ing periods were not an alliance but a genuine race name’. It seems that the last word 
has not yet been spoken in this matter. 
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Names of great conquerors like Batur-khun-taidji, Galdan, ‘Tsevang-Rabdan 
and Kho-Urluk (Kho-orlok) revived the memory of Dzenghis-Khan. More- 
over, both Russia and China were facing internal difficulties at the time. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that K’ang-hsi’s and Ch’ien-lung’s wars 
against the Dzungars were fought not only to defend China’s frontiers, but 
also to divert attention from the internal situation in China. After the 
Manchu conquest in 1644, there had been a large-scale distribution of land, 
but after a century of rest a concentration of landownership had developed 
which resulted in peasant uprisings that might have led to major revolts 
(Cf. Owen Lattimore, review of L. J. Duman, Agrarnaja Politika, etc., in 
Pacific Affairs, XII, 1939, pp. 336—339). 

The hostilities between the various Mongol peoples at the end of the 
sixteenth and at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and especially 
the attacks made upon them by Altan Khan, led the Torghuts and some 
smaller tribes to migrate, under their leader Kho-Urluk, to Russia, where 
their avant-garde reached the Volga in 1630. ‘They became known to the 
Russians as the Volga Kalmucks. 

Russia had so far taken hardly any political interest in China or in the 
Mongol peoples who lived in the vast distant steppes between her own ter- 
ritories and China, her aims there being mainly commercial. The Chinese, 
however, were officially not much interested in trade, but it was of vital 
importance to them to secure their borders, and they had done so for 
centuries by subjugating, or exercising some kind of control over, the neigh- 
bouring ‘barbarians’. Commerce was a matter for private persons, not for 
the Chinese government (see G. Cahen, Histoire des Relations de la Russie 
avec la Chine). 

It was for political reasons, therefore, that the Emperor K’ang-hsi sent 
an embassy, headed by Tulisen to Ayuki + 94, Khan of the 
Torghuts on the lower Volga, which arrived there in 1714. Strangely 
enough, TuliSen had to stay for about seven months in Saratov awaiting 
envoys from Ayuki to welcome him. Ayuki explained that he had expected 
the Russians to escort the Chinese embassy, whereas the Russians felt it 
was his duty. He also told TuliSen that he regarded himself as having 
much more in common with the Manchus than with the Russians, but that, 
however much he might desire to communicate with China, he feared that 
his aims would be frustrated by Russia. Though TuliSen says the purpose 
of the mission was to discuss the return of ArabdZur, a cousin of Ayuki’s, 


4 TuliSen, 1667—1741, official and diplomat, was a member of the Manchu Plain Yellow 
Banner. His own account of his journey to the Torghuts in 1712—15 was printed in 1723 
under the title I-yii lu 3% b& Hf. See Arthur W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, 
II, pp. 784-787, and G, Cahen, Histoire des Relations de la Russie avec la Chine, pp.124—1235. 
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from Peking, its real aim was surely to obtain first-hand information about 
the Torghuts,’ and perhaps about the Russians, and to establish friendly 
relations with the Torghuts; one is even tempted to suppose that the embassy 
may also have tried to persuade them to return to China. 

The Eastern Mongols had been weakened and pushed back by the 
militant Western Mongols (Dzungars) and had surrendered to China in 
1686. Cahen suggests that China may have tried to isolate the Dzungars 
by exploiting the hostility which existed between their princes and those 
of the Torghuts. How much this mission accomplished is not known. 
During the subsequent wars between the Chinese and the Dzungars, the 
Torghuts stayed neutral, but they would have done so in any case, if only 
because they were too far away from the scene. 

The Russians had a direct political interest in the Torghuts because 
of their proximity to Russia proper. This militant people had suddenly 
appeared before 'T'saritsyn (now Stalingrad) and filled a vacuum in an area 
of strategic importance. An alliance between the Torghuts and the Tatars 
of the Crimea or other neighbours would have been most dangerous to 
Russia (see below). The Russians succeeded, however, in making allies of 
the Torghuts and in bringing them gradually under their control. 

In 1730 the news was received in Russia that a Chinese mission was to 
come and visit the Torghuts to bring Tseren-Donduk the title of Khan 
from the Chinese Emperor (ot bogdychana). In order to prevent this, the 
Russian government hastened to confer this title upon Tseren-Donduk itself.° 

In a directive concerning the reception and onward journey of the 
mission, issued to BeklemiSev, who was in charge of Kalmuck affairs, it 
was stated that the Chinese embassy used the pretext of presenting con- 
gratulations (to Empress Anna Ivanovna on the occasion of her ascension of 
the throne), but was in reality going to Tseren-Donduk with a view to 
persuading the Torghuts to return to their former homeland. The Chinese 
emissaries arrived in Moscow in January 1731 and left in March of the 
same year. They divided themselves into two groups, one of which went 
to the Volga Torghuts, arriving there in June and rejoining the rest of the 

5 Cf. Ta Ch’ing Shih-lu, chiian 892, 16b—17a: ‘When We let Our thoughts go back, [We 
find that] their [the Torghuts’] former leaders also followed a wild policy and were [even 
then] incalculable. Because their Khan Ayuki and Tsevang [Tsevang-Rabdan, son of Senge, 
cousin and successor of the great khuntaidji Galdan] could not get along with each other, 
they secretly fled to the region, inhabited by Russians, of the Etchil [Volga] in Russia. In 


the years of K’ang-hsi, when Our Imperial ancestor Shéng-tsu-jen huang-ti [K’ang-hsi] wanted 
to know the pith of the matter, He ordered the official TuliSen and others to go there via Russia’. 
6 By decree of the Empress Anna Ivanovna dated May Ist, 1731; quoted by M. Novoletov, 
Kalmyki, p. 17 (cf. A. Pozdnejev, ‘Kalmyki v Rossii’, in Enciklopediceskij Slovar!, XIV, under 
*Kalmyki’). 
This date, as all others quoted here from Russian authors, is based on the Julia ~alendar. 
This is eleven days behind the Gregorian Calendar. 
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embassy later, in ‘Tobol'sk. As to the aim of their mission, the Chinese 
said that they had come to Moscow to present congratulations on the occasion 
of the ascension of the throne and that they were going to visit the Torghuts 
in order to inform them of the coming campaign against the Dzungars and 
to ask them not to receive any Dzungar refugees. After their defeat in 
1757, however, many of the Dzungars fled to the Volga and joined the 
Torghuts there. 

According to Cahen (‘Deux Ambassades chinoises en Russie au com- 
mencement du XVIIle siécle’, Revue Historique, CXXXIII (1920), 
pp. 82—89), this embassy, apart from keeping alive the historical and religious 
ties, probably had a more direct aim, namely to find a pretender to the 
‘throne’ of the Dzungars (‘Eleuth’), with whom to oppose the khun-taidji 
Tsevang-Rabdan. ‘Ajouter aux difficultés militaires et diplomatiques du 
Kontaicha des embarras intérieurs par des troubles domestiques était trop 
avantageux pour la Chine pour ne pas tenter les efforts de sa diplomatie’. 
I have not been able to find any evidence to support this thesis in the Ta 
Ching Shih-lu or elsewhere. 

In 1756 a Torghut named Ch’ui-cha-pu 0% #L fi (Coj-¢zab, Cheuji-jab ?) 
presented himself at the Manchu Court. He reported that he had come by 
order of his khan, Dondok-daii, after a journey of three years, and requested 
permission to proceed to ‘I’ang-ku-t’é (Tibet) and visit the Dalai Lama. 
The emperor sent officials along with him for his protection. When he 
returned from Tibet to China the next year, he brought presents for his 
khan (see Méng-ku yu-mu chi ‘3% J; if % id, 30b). There are no records, so 
far as is known, of any discussions he may have had at the Chinese capital. 

It seems unlikely that the Torghuts had come to any previous agree- 
ment with the Chinese about their return to China in 1771. As we shall 
see, Ch’ien-lung and his Council were as much surprised by the sudden 
arrival of the Torghuts at the borders of Sinkiang as the Russians were by 
their departure. 

In order to understand the circumstances which led this Kalmuck 
people to leave their pastures on the Volga and to embark upon a most 
difficult, long, and dangerous journey, uncertain of the fate that awaited 
them in Sinkiang, a brief account is needed of the period of their stay 
in Russia. For this I have relied mainly on Russian authors, especially 
Novoletov (Kalmyki), who has consulted and frequently cites Russian 
government archives. 

Novoletov (op. cit., pp. 6—7) divides the history of the Volga Kalmucks 
in Russia into four periods: 

1. When Kho-Urluk occupied the steppe between the Urals and the 
Volga, he had no intention of swearing allegiance to Russia; on the contrary, 


a 
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when the ‘Tatars whom he encountered surrendered to him, he hoped to 
consolidate his position in this region and to this end attacked Astrachan!; 
his troops were thrown back, however, and he himself was killed.’ 

2. Kho-Urluk’s son, Sukur-dajéin, was the first to become a Russian 
subject, and thereafter several special agreements were concluded between 
the Russian government and Sukur-dajéin, Puntsuk, and his son Ajuka 
(Ayuki), which lasted until 1725. ‘The Kalmucks were to be forever Russian 
subjects, they were not to attack and destroy Russian dwellings, and they 
were to provide troops upon demand by the government. According to 
Courant (op. cit., p. 41), Ayuki promised to hold a yearly campaign against 
the ‘Tatars of the Crimea, not to bother the Nogai and other ‘Tatars who 
were under the jurisdiction of Astrachan', and not to maintain relations 
with the Sultan of Constantinople, the Shah of Persia, the Khan of the 
Crimea, the Bey of Azov, and other enemies of Russia. In return the 
Russian government promised to continue to pay a yearly allowance in gold 
and in natura, to surrender all heathen and Islamic prisoners, and to forbid 
the Cossacks of the Jaik (the river Ural) and the Bagkirs to attack the 
Kalmucks. In practice these promises were not always kept. Looting cam- 
paigns were frequently held by the Kalmucks as far as Kazan! and Samara, 
while Ayuki complained of attacks made upon his people by Cossacks and 
Russian-dominated Baskirs. Gradually, however, Ayuki came to follow 
Russian policy more and more. During the campaign against Persia he was 
received by ‘T'sar Peter near Saratov and treated as a sovereign prince. 

3. During the years 1725—71 the power of the khans was gradually 
reduced and the Russian government usurped the right to nominate the 
Kalmuck khans. 

4. From 1771 onward the Kalmucks who stayed behind in Russia were 
completely subjugated. 

A more detailed account of the above-mentioned phases does not fall 
within the scope of this article, but some facts relevant to our story, taken 
mostly from Novoletov, may be related here. 

In the year 1757 Dondok-Da8i was confirmed as khan by the Russian 
government, and his son, the thirteen-year old Ubasi (UbuSi),* was made 


7 In 1643 the Russians sent an emissary, Vladimir Kljapikov, to Khobok-sari (cf. infra 
Note 35), the residence of Bogatir (Batur-khun-taidji), to sound the latter on a campaign which 
the Russians intended to hold against Kho-Urluk. He agreed, but did not want to take an 
active part in it, because Kho-Urluk was his father-in-law. While Kljapikov was still with Batur, 
the news was received that Kho-Urluk, when his action threatened Astrachan!, was defeated 
and killed in the fight with the Russians (see Baddeley, op. cit., Il, p. 125). 

8 UbaSi, Chinese J# was a great-grandson of Ayuki, whose mother was a daughter 
of Batur-khun-taidji and whose father Puntsuk was a son of Sukur-Dajéin, one of Kho-Urluk’s 
sons. Abel Rémusat, in his Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, U1, pp. 10-105, gives a biographical 
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vice-khan. This was solemnly announced to the people on April 30th, 
1758 (Nefed'jev, Podrobnyja Svedenija 0 Volzskich Kalmykach, pp. 77—88, 
summarizes a description of this occasion given in the journal of the governor 
of Astrachan!, Zilin). 

Immediately after Dondok-Da8i’s death (January 21st, 1761), all kinds 
of intrigues started, one of the principal authors of which seems to have 
been ‘Tsebek-Dordzi (‘Tsevek-Dorji).? He, who considered himself the 
legitimate heir to the khanate, had been most displeased when the young 
Uba8i was proclaimed vice-khan. He had, on the pretext that his life was 
in danger, fled with some fellow clansmen to the Don, to Cerkask, and 
thence to St Petersburg, ostensibly to claim the ulus (people, or the subjects 
of a noble) of his grandfather, but in reality to obtain the khanate. He 
hoped for the support of his uncles, the princes Dondukov, christianized 
Diirbets who lived in St Petersburg. ‘These relatives, however, were already 
actively trying to promote their own interests and had no use for him. 

There was a great deal of unrest among the Torghuts at that time. 
The rumour went about that ‘l'sebek-Dordzi would become khan. It was 
also said that the Dondukovs were being re-established in power because 
the Russians wanted to christianize the ‘Torghuts and to make a new division 
of the ulus."° 

Tsebek-Dordzi failed to obtain recognition from the Russian govern- 
ment and returned from St Petersburg empty-handed. His return to the 


sketch of Ouboucha (Uba8i) together with a short account of the return of the Torghuts to 
China. ‘Ouboucha, ou d’aprés les écrivains chinois Oubachi, prince mongol, de la tribu des 
Tourgaouts et de la race de Boibego-erlik, descendait de l’un des officiers de ce prince des 
Keraits, si célébre dans l’histoire de Tchingis-khan, sous le nom d’Oung-khan, et que quelques 
Occidentaux ont pris pour le prétre Jean’. (Cf. Shih-lu, chiian 892, 23a—25a; Baddeley, genea- 
logical table of the Mongol princes, op. cit.; Novoletov, op. cit., p. 8; P.S. Popov, translation 
of Méng-ku yu-mu chi, p. 452). 

According to Rémusat, Ubaii’s installation as vice-khan took place with great pomp on 
April 28th, 1758; Nefed'jev, Podrobnyja Svedenija, gives April 30th. 

Uba&i died in 1774 (Hummel, Eminent Chinese, 11, p. 660). 


® 'Tsebek-Dordzi was a son of Galdan-Norbo, who was a son of Dondok-Daii’s predecessor, 
the Khan Donduk-Ombo. Donduk-Ombo’s father was Gundshep, son of Ayuki, and a 
younger brother of Shakdorshap, Uba8i’s grandfather. 


10 Novoletov adds that the Russian government had tried before to use the Dondukoy 
family, who had embraced the Christian faith, in its endeavours to christianize the Kalmucks. 
When it was reported that prince Aleksej Dondukov intended to marry the daughter of the 
Diirbet nobleman Sampil'-Norbo, the Collegium of Foreign Affairs wrote to Brigadier Bech- 
tejev in 1763 ‘if this were true, all the trouble that had been taken to make a reliable man of 
him for future use among the people of the Kalmucks with a view to induce them to adopt 
Christianity, would be lost; wherefore he [Bechtejev] was ordered to keep an eye on how 
Dondukov adhered to his Christian faith and not in any case to permit him to marry a Kalmuck 
woman; and should he already be about to take a decision, he [Bechtejev] should inform him 
of this [order] through an ukaz’. This, says Noveletov, frustrated Dondukov’s marriage. 
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Volga ended the unrest there, but from then on he began the intrigues 
which, according to most Russian authors, were to lead to the migration 
of the Torghuts to China." 

Until this time, the khans had had almost unlimited power, as the 
zarga (council) consisting of eight members had been dependent on them. 
The Russian government, thinking that the recurrent troubles among the 
Torghuts were caused by the khans, decided to reduce their power and thus 
increase its own influence. The youth and inexperience of Ubaii offered a 
good opportunity and so, by decree of the Collegium of Foreign Affairs 
dated March 8th, 1762, a zarga was established consisting of eight members, 
who were in a more or less equal position to the khan—a people’s council 
instead of a khan’s council. The members of this council received an 
allowance of one hundred roubles which would secure the Russian influence. 
Tsebek-Dordzi became chairman of this council (it seems quite possible 
that this was promised him during his visit to St Petersburg, but none of 
the authors that I have consulted mentions it) and he also obtained the 
confidence and friendship of UbaSi. It was now clear to him that he could 
not expect the khanate from Russia; he had been disappointed both by 
the Russian government and by his ‘Russian’ relatives, the Dondukovs. The 
idea of a flight of the whole tribe from Russia may have seemed to him an 
excellent expedient to achieve his purpose; for, if the plan were to be dis- 
covered by the Russians, UbaSi would be replaced. Should their flight be 
successful, it would not be difficult to wrest the leadership from his 
inexperienced rival during the journey; once in China, he could count on 
recognition and gratitude from the Chinese emperor and the Dalai Lama. 
Thus he did his best to set Uba’i against Russia by pointing to various 
grievances: the return of the Dondukovs, the forming of a council which 
reduced the power of the khans, the settlement of Zamyang, Ubaii’s hered- 
itary enemy, and of the Cossacks on the right bank of the Volga, the 
colonization on the left bank, from Saratov to T’saritsyn, the levying of 
Torghut troops for the war against Turkey, etc.’ 

11 See also Voyage de Benjamin Bergmann chez les Kalmuks, translated from the German 
by Moris. This work throws some light on the personalities connected with the events described 
in the present article. Bergmann lived among the Volga Kalmucks for some time and personally 
received information from Veselév, commissar of the Collegium of Foreign Affairs (kollegskij 
kommissar) with the Kalmucks. Veselév did part of the long trek as a prisoner. Bergmann’s 
narrative is lucid and seems on the whole rather reliable, though some of the facts he gives are 
inaccurate. Much less reliable is the fascinating book by Th. de Quincey, Revolt of the Tartars 


or Flight of the Kalmuck Khan, which is apparently based on Bergmann’s account, but is 
fictional rather than historical. 

12 When visiting Astrachan! in 1765, Uba8i complained to the Governor, Beketov, about 
the many new Russian settlements that were being established near Saratov, along the Irgiz 
and other rivers, whose inhabitants took cattle and even men away from the Kalmucks, whereas 
since their arrival in Russia they had peacefully pastured in those regions. If more settlers 
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If this Russian version is at all correct, Tsebek-Dordzi’s plans certainly 
failed to produce the results he wished for. He did not become khan and 
the records in the Ta Ch’ing Shih-lu show that he was not singled out for 
special honours by the Chinese. It was Uba’i who received the title of 
khan (dzoriktu khan). Perhaps the part played by ‘Tsebek-Dordzi was over- 
emphasized by the Russians, who could not bring themselves to believe 
that the Torghuts genuinely wished to discontinue their prosperous life on 
the Volga, where they had been ‘heaped with favours’ by the Russians. 

Tsebek-Dordzi’s most influential ally was the shrewd lama-priest 
Louzang-DZal'¢in,” the head of the clergy of the Volga Kalmucks, who 
wanted nothing better than to bring his people nearer to the centre of 
lamaism. According to Golstunskij (Mongolo-Ojratskije Zakony, pp. 130—31) 
he ‘enjoyed great respect and prestige among his people, as he pretended 
to be a reincarnation (chubilgan) of some saint’. ‘Tsebek-Dordzi is said to 
have flattered Louzang and to have told him of the splendid career that 
awaited him at the court of the Dalai Lama, if he would help to bring the 
Torghuts back to Dzungaria. Golstunskij also mentions prince Tsérén 
(Sérén) as one who assisted T'sebek-Dordzi in his scheme. Most Russian 
writers on the subject make it appear as if Tsebek-Dordzi was the author 
of the plans for migration, but they may already have existed in the minds 
of the lamaist clergy and been kept alive from Tibet. The christianization 
of a number of Torghuts must have made them aware of the dangers of an 
indefinite stay in orthodox Russia, the more so as the Volga Torghuts became 
more and more dependent on Russia politically and militarily. 

On the Chinese side no mention is made of Tsebek-Dordzi having 
planned the return to China and I have not even been able to find Louzang- 
DZal'¢in’s name in the Chinese texts. The only reasons for the return of 
the Torghuts to China given by the Ta Ch’ing Shih-lu the 
Hsi-yii wén-chien lu BA and the Shéng-wu chi K con- 
cern the causes of difference between the Torghuts and the Russians, namely 
their religion, the levying of troops, and the taking of hostages from among 
the Torghuts by the Russians. The last two works add that Sereng and 


were to come, the Kalmucks would become oppressed and would be short of fodder for their 
animals. The Governor suggested that they make a better distribution of their pastures. 
He also pointed out the advantages of a fixed abode over their nomadic life, but the vice-khan 
answered that the Kalmucks much preferred the nomadic life, to which they were used, and 
that none of them would of their own accord choose to live at a fixed place. 

13 Novoletov’s spelling. Nefed'jev has ‘Louzang-DZaltin’, Bergmann has ‘Loosang- 
Dchaltzan’, Golstunskij writes ‘RabdZamba-Lobzan’ and ‘Lobzan’ (‘DZalcav’). 

14 Shih-lu, chiian 887, 9a—b, 13b; 892, 17a, 5la—b. 

15 Hsi-yii wén-chien lu, chiian 6, pp. 17a—23a: ‘Short History of the Submission of the 

16 Shéng-wu chi, chiian 4, pp. 39a—40b. 
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his people, who joined the Torghuts after the defeat of the Dzungars in 
1757 (cf. supra), had urged them to return to Dzungaria. This view 
is also expressed by Golstunskij, Majerczak, and Courant. According to 
the Shéng-wu chi, Sereng had declared that it was an ‘empty region’ and 
could therefore be occupied. He may have hoped that with the aid of the 
Volga 'Torghuts a return to Dzungaria and an independent existence there 
would be possible. Sereng was considered a rebel by the Chinese govern- 
ment, for he had stubbornly resisted the Chinese during their campaign 
against the Dzungars, he had allegedly killed a Chinese general, 'T’ang-k’a-lu 
Bf % tk, and had fled with a great number of followers to Russia; according 
to LevSin (Opisanije Kirgiz-Kazackich ord i stepej, quoted by Majerczak, 
‘Renseignements historiques sur les Kazaks’, Revue du Monde Musulman, 
XLII, p. 123) he had taken ten thousand kibitkas (families) with him. After 
having escaped Chinese domination, Sereng and his friends must have been 
very disappointed when they discovered to what extent the Torghuts on 
the Volga had already come under Russian rule. Their feelings would have 
added to the general discontent. 

Sufficient reasons thus having been advanced for the flight of the 
Torghuts from Russia it now remains for us to follow them, with the aid of 
Russian historians, on their long journey to China, and to give an account 
of their arrival there, as it is described in the Chinese annals. 

The Torghut plans to leave Russia were reported to the governor of 
Astrachan!, Beketov, by UbaSi’s enemy, Zam'jang, who wrote him about 
this several times (on February 28th, 1767, November 6th and December 
2nd, 1768, and February 3rd and March 11th, 1769). At first Beketov did 
not take these reports too seriously and on November 12th, 1768, he wrote 
Zam 'jang that he was not to approach him any more on this subject (though 
this may be connected with the fact that in 1767 he had been relieved of 
the task of supervising the Torghuts, which had been entrusted to Colonel 
KiSenskov who lived among the 'Torghuts as grand-pristav or commissioner 
of police). Though Beketov warned KiSenskov several times, especially 
when he had further evidence that something was in the wind, KiSenskov 
did mot believe him and succeeded in convincing the government of the 
groundlessness of these reports. As a result, the Torghuts, who had been 
ordered to move to the right bank of the Volga because they had attacked 
the ‘Kirgiz’ (Kazaks), were allowed to return, if they wished, to their pastures 
on the left bank.” 


17 Novoletov assumes that this led to Beketov’s journey to St Petersburg. While Beketov, 
who had been rebuked by the government for his credulity, was staying in the capital, the 
events justified his fears: the news was received of the flight of the Torghuts (Novoletov, 
pp. 55—57). 
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In the autumn of the year 1770 Uba8i, upon his return from the 
Kuban! campaign in which he had participated, went across to the left bank 
of the Volga with a number of Torghut leaders, to a place opposite the 
newly established Cossack settlement of Vetljanka. Here the definite decision 
to leave Russia was taken and sanctioned by an oath. In order to ensure 
that their plan would not leak out again, none of the other nobles (vladel!cy, 
‘proprietors’) was informed. The only ones who knew about it were 
Uba3i, Tsebek-DordZi, Bambar, Sereng, the lama Louzang-Dzal!éin, and 
Dasi-Donduk. 

On December 20th, 1770, UbaSi went to meet his troops, all of whom 
he had convened. He wrote to KiSenskov, who was staying at his winter 
quarters at Jenotajevsk, that his departure and the convocation of his troops 
had been caused by the news that the ‘Kirgiz’ (Kazaks) planned to attack 
them. Only then did KiSenskov become suspicious, without knowing what 
it was really about, and he reported on this on January 3rd, 1771. On 
the same day he informed Captain Dudin that the vice-khan wanted to 
fight the Kazaks himself and was preparing his troops to this end; he 
therefore ordered him to try and dissuade Uba8i from his plan and to find 
out whether this was his real reason for assembling his troops. Dudin was 
given a sotntk (commandant of a squadron of Cossacks), an interpreter, and 
fifteen Cossacks. 

But it was too late. The next day, January 4th, UbaSi announced to 
his troops, ‘not only with great sorrow, but even with tears’, that ‘he had 
received an order from the Empress, commanding him to send his son and 
also the children of five nobles of high standing (vladel!cy) and of a hundred 
lesser nobles (zaisang) to St Petersburg, and furthermore to recruit ten 
thousand men from the Kalmuck people and to send them to Russia for 
enlistment as soldiers;'* he [Uba8i] added that he could find no other way 
to observe his laws and to preserve the Kalmuck people than by withdrawing 
from the protection here [Russia] and he asked [them] to follow him’ (report 
from KiSenskov to the commander of the Orenburg Army Corps, Major- 
General Davydov, dated February 10th, quoted by Novoletov, op. cit., 
pp. 44—45). 

On January 5th, 1771, before setting out on their long trek eastward, 
the Torghuts took Captain Dudin’s camp by surprise. With Dudin were 
the ‘commissar’ Veselév, a sotnik, a pjatidesjatnik (commandant of fifty 
Cossacks), a clerk, an interpreter, and thirty-five Cossacks. Veselév and 
Dudin were treated very badly and cruelly (Bergmann, Voyage de Benjamin 


18 KiSenskov received indeed—but on January 12th, i.e. after the flight—a gramota from 
the Collegium of Foreign Affairs, addressed to the vice-khan and ordering him to make available 
ten thousand men for an impending campaign. 
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Bergmann chez les Kalmucks, pp. 305—06 and 347—61)."° A detachment 
sent by KiSenskov to rescue Dudin was attacked at night and destroyed by 


the Torghuts; only one man escaped. 

The Torghuts sent armed units under the command of Bambar and 
Sereng ahead in order to drive away the Cossacks on the Jaik (the river 
Ural) and clear a crossing for them. On their flanks were the other nobles 
with the exception of the vice-khan and Tsebek-Dordzi who made up the 
rear with twenty thousand men. The advance guard under Bambar and 
Sereng burned and destroyed several strongholds and outposts along the 
Jaik, such as Kulagina and Krasnyj Jar. The Governor of Orenburg, 
Reynsdorp, and Major-General Davydov despatched troops under Colonel 
Bejeren, but neither these nor the troops that had been sent from the Jaik 
succeeded in engaging UbaSi’s main force. In the meantime Reynsdorp 
requested Nur Ali, the khan of the ‘Little Horde’ of the Kazaks, to hinder 
their journey. He also asked Lieutenant-General Springer of the Siberian 
line to send troops and to encourage Ablaj, the khan of the ‘Middle Horde’ 
of the Kazaks, to fight the Torghuts.” ‘Their route went via the river Emba, 
the mountains of Mogul'dzar, the rivers Irgiz, Turgai, and Tersakkan!. 
On the first stretch of their journey the Torghuts marched very fast, in 
order to stay out of reach of the Russian troops. Part of their cattle perished 
as a result of the snow, the slippery road, and exhaustion. Nur Ali was 
repulsed twice, but he kept pursuing them and took whatever he could 


19 See Mémoires concernant les Chinois, pp. 402—03, where Amiot reproduces a conversa- 
tion between the Chinese Emperor and one of the Torghut princes during an audience in 


Jehol: ‘ “‘Est-il vrai”, demanda-t-elle [Sa Majesté] a l’un des Chefs de la Nation [des ‘Tour- 
gouths], “‘est-il vrai, qu’avant votre départ vous avez pillé les possessions des Russes, et leur 
avez enlevé un de leurs officiers et environ une centaine de soldats?”’ “‘Nous n’avons fait’, 


lui répondit le Prince Tourgouth, “que ce que nous n’avons pas pu nous dispenser de faire 
dans les circonstances ol nous nous trouvions. Pour ce qui est de l’Officier Russe et de ses 
cent et quelques soldats, il y a grande apparence, qu’ils ont tous péri le long de la route. Je 
me souviens que dans le partage qu’on en fit, j’en eus huit pour ma part. Je m’informerai 
auprés de mes gens si quelqu’un de ces Russes est encore en vie et s’il s’en trouve, je les 
enverrai a Votre Majesté, aussit6t aprés que je serai de retour a Ily”’. 

According to Russian sources, Captain Dudin was brought to China, where he either fled 
or was released, as he was a prisoner of the Kazaks of the Middle Horde in 1778. Veselév 
fled during the journey and returned to Astrachan'. The clerk Ivan Botkarev and the Cossack 
Pétr Chalipov escaped from China, but fell into the hands of the Kazaks; the latter fled to the 
Volga. The fate of Dudin and Botkarev is unknown. The Cossack Fédr Cerkezov returned 
to Russia after having been a prisoner of the Kazaks for nine years, and the peasant Artemij 
Poznjakov returned after having stayed in China for nine years. 


20 It had always been Russian policy to exploit the antagonism between the various Central 
Asian peoples, as in this case between the Buddhist Kalmucks and the Mohammedan Kazaks. 
Cf. Majerczak, op. cit., p. 121: ‘c’est . . . au gouverneur [d’Orenbourg] Davydov que 1’on 
doit l’idée de se servir de troupes kalmoukes et bachkires pour reprimer et chatier les Kirghizes- 
Kazaks. Une lettre de l’impératrice, écrite en 1759 4 Dondouk-Dacha, Khan kalmouk, et a 
son fils Oubacha, leur prescrit de tenir 4 la disposition du gouverneur d’Orenbourg plusieurs 
milliers de soldats pour punir les Kazaks de leurs razzias’. 
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without giving battle (he wrote that his forces were not sufficiently strong); 
meanwhile he was waiting for Major-General von Traubenberg of the 
Siberian line. But von Traubenberg did not leave the stronghold of Orsk 
with a cavalry detachment from Cossack and BaSkir regiments until April 
19th, and he did not seem to make haste.”* On May 6th, when the Torghuts 
were already far ahead, he joined Nur Ali Khan near the Turgai, but after 
six days gave up the pursuit at the Tersakkan! as he did not have enough 
provisions for his troops.” He refused a request by the khan to give him 
two or three cannons and a thousand men, and returned to Orenburg. 
From the river Tersakkan! onwards, the ‘Torghuts proceeded peacefully, 
with Nur Ali following them and harrassing only small groups. When Nur 
Ali joined forces with the Eastern Kazaks under their khan Ablaj, a fight 
ensued between the Torghuts and the Kazaks at the river Sirin-3ilik. The 
Torghuts were able to beat off Ablaj, but at the cost of considerable losses. 
The Kazaks from then on avoided an open battle, attacked the Torghuts 
only in groups, and inflicted as many losses upon them as they could. 
Finally, Ablaj Khan began to negotiate with the Chinese and let them 
through (Novoletov, p. 51). The trek through the sand and stone desert 
(the ‘hungersteppe’) west of Lake BalchaS was terrible, and the Buruts, 
who attacked and plundered them, added to their misfortune. Some of 
them despaired and returned to Russia.” 

A more detailed account of this last stretch of the journey is given in 
the Hsi-yii wén-chien lu, loc. cit. (see Note 15). According to this version, 
when the Torghuts reached Ts’ing-k’o-sse-ch’a-han 7} 3; MK, (tran- 
scribed by Iakinf, Opisanije C3ungarii, as Cingis-Cagan'), the region which is 
under the control of the Kazak khan Ablaj and A-pu-érh-pei-sse A-pu-érh- 
pan-pi bel HE (Iakinf: Aburbis-eburban!), the Kazaks 
attacked them in groups, but could not stop their forward march. On the 
contrary, those Kazaks whom the Torghuts made prisoner served them as 


21 Bergmann received a verbal account according to which von Traubenberg was at first 
waiting for an answer from the Torghuts to a letter written by Beketov to Uba8i and transmitted 
to the latter by a Kazak and a Kalmuck. Ubai%i is believed to have given a negative answer; 
(in the memoirs of Captain Ryékov, who accompanied von Traubenberg, and which were 
used by Bergmann, no mention is made of such a letter). 


22 Sven Hedin, in his work Jehol, die Kaiserstadt, p. 52, says that General von Traubenberg, 
whom he mistakes for the governor of Orenburg, reached Orsk in the beginning of June with 
five thousand men of his standing troops after ten thousand BaSkirs and the same number 
of Kazaks under Nur Ali had joined forces with him. But Hedin’s account of the journey 
of the Torghuts does not seem to be based on such authentic sources as Novoletov’s is. Ac- 
cording to Nefed'jev, the Ural Cossacks at that time refused to obey the government’s orders. 


23 Golstunskij, op. cit., states that the Kalmucks who had stayed behind and those who 
had returned during the journey have immortalized the unfortunate journey in a song which 
expresses the nostalgia of the happy life they led before and criticizes Ubaii. 
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guides to the region of Ké-ch’i-ké-yii-tzt ¥¢ # (Iakinf: Kitik-juz, 
of the Small Horde). The inhabitants [of this region] are strong and 
impetuous, neighbours of the Buruts and therefore accustomed to war. 
When the Kazak taidji (prince) E-lo-li-na-la-li 44 #4 44, who had the 
official title of Member of the Guard with Button second class and Feather, 
a man of quick intelligence whom all the Kazaks obeyed, heard the news of 
the fights with the Torghuts in the region of ‘T’s’ing-k’o-sse-ch’a-han, he 
transferred the inhabitants and the cattle of the nearby region to distant 
places and went himself, at the head of ten thousand picked troops, to meet 
the Torghuts. He also sent a message to Ablaj [asking him] to go and 
meet them in front in order to bar their way and kill them, and he ordered 
the taidjis of five otok to appear from all sides when the Torghuts were half 
way and to cut through them so as to sever the princes from their rear. 
In the meantime Ablaj Khan reported by special courier, covering eight 
hundred miles per day, to the [Manchu] military governor of Ili, that the 
Torghuts, having left Russia, were coming to Ili, also [giving] particulars of 
the fights at ‘T’sing-k’o-sse-ch’a-han, and that he was waiting for instruc- 
tions.** ‘The whole mass of the Torghuts was assembled, and when E-lo- 
li-na-la-li saw their strength and great number he considered that it would 
be difficult to stop them, while Uba8i, on the other hand, was afraid of his 
[E-lo-li-na-la-li’s] picked troops and did not dare to proceed further carelessly, 
with the result that they had detained each other for over half a month when 
the order from the military governor arrived. He ordered the Kazaks to 
protect their country with great care and not to permit the ‘Torghuts to 
penetrate into their pastures. If there were any [amongst the Torghuts] 
who would not comply, they [the Kazaks] would have to exterminate them. 
As soon as E-lo-li-na-la-li had seen these instructions, he sent people to report 
this to Uba8i. Uba8i conferred with his taidjis and lamas and decided to 
proceed via Ha-la-t’a-érh 4 Hf tt ff (Iakinf: Chalatol) and, as this region 
possessed a lot of cattle and was rich in water and grass, [he hoped] by 
plundering it [to be able] to reach Ili and then to study the circumstances 
anew. But E-lo-li-na-la-li stood firm, without giving in, and they detained 
each other for another four or five days. It thus happened that the inhabit- 
ants of Ha-la-t’a-érh heard this and all rallied together, in great numbers 
and with picked troops, in order to fight the Torghuts as soon as they 
entered their territory. 

When Uba&i was informed of all the details of the military governor’s 
instructions, he was at his wits’ end. He then negotiated for peace with 
E-lo-li-na-la-li and went in the direction of Sha-la-po-k’o ¥ 4A 


24 Ablaj Khan had by this time acknowledged Chinese suzerainty. 
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(*Sara-bek?), but the people from Ké-ch’i-ké-yii-tzti: and Ha-la-t’a-érh, who 
were under E-lo-li-na-la-li’s command, cut them unexpectedly in two and 
plundered and robbed them to their heart’s content. Innumerable Torghuts 
were killed. The Torghuts then moved to the southern part of Sha-la-po-k’o 
which borders on the territory of the Buruts. When the Buruts heard this, 
they danced with joy, congratulated one another, and considered it a gift 
from Heaven. They assembled more than a hundred thousand very fast 
horsemen (‘riding on stars and flying with the clouds’) and forced Ubaii to 
flee into the Gobi,” on the northern border of Sha-la-po-k’o; but in the 
Gobi, which stretches over more than a thousand miles, there is not a drop 
of water nor a blade of grass. At that time it was the third month and the 
weather was hot. ‘The people drank the blood of horses and cows, and 
epidemics claimed many victims. The dead numbered three hundred 
thousand” while only thirty to forty per cent of the cattle were preserved. 
Only after more than ten days did they escape, destitute and disorganized, 
from the desert, but then the Buruts, who had been waiting outside the 
Gobi for a long time, pursued and killed, plundered and robbed them, day 
and night, now in front, now in the rear, either with their whole force or 
in scattered groups, and the number of men, women, children, cattle, and 
goods that was stolen from them, was several times as high as what the 
Kazaks had robbed. Not until the Torghuts had reached the region of 
‘l’a-mu-ha {th 4 %,”” where they were near the interior [Chinese] frontier 
posts, did the Buruts assemble their troops and withdraw. When Ubai8i 
arrived in 'T’a-mu-ha, he still had between two hundred and seventy and 
two hundred and eighty thousand people left, men and women, young and 
old. ‘The military governor (of Ili) sent P’u Ch’i-pao 3 i #% of the Imperial 
body-guard, the Ch’ahar commandant of a military colony Na Wang #4 FE, 
and some others to them to inquire the purpose of their coming.” 

Only after UbaSi and his taidjis and lamas had conferred for six or 
seven days did he decide to pretend that he wished to submit to the Emperor, 
whereupon they (the Chinese officials) introduced UbaSi to the military 
governor for an audience. He presented objects made of precious stones, 
chiming clocks (the Shéng-wu chi has ‘Western clocks and watches’), articles 


23 This desert is, of course, not the same as the one usually called ‘Gobi’. 
26 Doubtless a highly exaggerated number (v. infra, pp. 19—20). 


27 The T’a-mu ha mountain, according to P. S. Popov, op. cit., p. 482, also called *Sara- 
boro (or perhaps *Sara-bel, ‘yellow mountain-slope’?), is somewhere to the west of Ili, east 
of the region of the Buruts and seven hundred /i south-west of Kuldza (cf. I-yii chu-chih-t2’ti 


28 From the Shih-lu (chiian 887, p. 9a) one would gather that the Torghuts were the first 
to send their emissaries to greet the military governor of Ili. One of these men, who were said 


to have been sent by Tsebek-Dordzi, was the lama Namo-K'ubaldzur Mi 
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of Ting-chou earthenware (? cf. Tz’% Hai under j€ ‘%) of the Hsiian-té 
period, a shotgun, wooden lacquer (? #it #7 #) bowls, gold coins, etc. He 
presented moreover an Imperial seal of jade, received by his ancestors, 
which dated from the eighth year of the Yung-lo period of the Ming dynasty 
(1410) and upon which Chinese seal characters were written. 

It is quite clear that the Torghuts had not intended to surrender to 
the Chinese, but had hoped to lead an independent existence in Dzungaria. 
Only after much hesitation did they accept this pis-aller which was forced 
upon them by the circumstances. The terrible blows they had received at 
the hands of the Kazaks and Buruts, who—if the version of the Hsi-yii 
wén-chien lu is correct—had been told by the Manchu military governor of 
Ili not to let them through,” and the long trek through Central Asia had 
left them utterly exhausted and without the strength to force their way 
into Sinkiang and to ignore Chinese power in that region. Apparently the 
Torghuts had not been aware of the extent to which the Chinese were now 
in control of Dzungaria, an important part of their ‘new frontier’ (Hsin 
Chiang or Sinkiang). 

Some of the Emperor’s counsellors were very suspicious of these 
Torghuts, who had of a sudden appeared on the Chinese border, and they 
feared a plot, especially as the rebel Sereng was amongst them. Did the 
Russians perhaps only pretend not to know about the surrender of the 
Torghuts to China? Could it be that they had arranged this beforehand 
and that the surrender was false? Others held that it would not be right 
to receive rebellious Russian subjects and were afraid that this might lead 
to border conflicts with Russia. 

But Ch’ien-lung believed that the wish of the Torghuts to ‘return to 
civilization’, to ‘the country where the Yellow Church flourishes’, was 
genuine, and that even if Sereng harboured any bad plans, he would not 
be able to carry them out, as he had few subordinates and little chance of 
influencing Uba8i and the others. As to the possibility of a conflict with 
Russia, the Emperor recalled that Sereng had originally gone to Russia as 
a rebellious Chinese subject and that China had claimed him several times, 
but that Russia had never extradited him. ‘Therefore, when We shall say 
this to the Russians, now that he has returned, they will have nothing to 
answer. Moreover, since several tens of thousands of people, who are 
short of food, have come near Our border-region, if We chased them away, 
how else would they be able to live unless by plundering Our provisions 
and Our cattle?’ (Shih-lu, chiian 892, pp. 16a—19b). 

Yet Ch’ien-lung was not absolutely sure that all was well and he did 
take some precautions. When one of the officials of the region proposed 


29 Earlier, as we have seen, the Russians also had urged Ablaj Khan to hinder their journey! 
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to draft twenty thousand soldiers from the Khalkha, the Sain-noyan, the 
Uriankhai of the Altai, and the Djakchin, he thought this too much, as 
‘the Khalkha, etc. are usually reluctant to furnish troops’. But, as a precau- 
tion, he ordered five thousand soldiers to be detached from the Khalkha 
and another five thousand to be drafted from among the other tribes. 

When Na Wang and his associates (see above), who had been sent 
to welcome the Torghuts, met UbaSi and his people, they heard that 
Sereng was afraid because of his former crimes against China and was 
therefore staying in the rear. They then went to see him personally and 
notified him of the Emperor’s decision to grant him, in spite of the crimes 
he had committed, the same favours as Uba&i, because he and his people 
had now come to surrender voluntarily. 

Uba8i was told that the Emperor would grant him special favours and 
that he should not let Sereng interfere with his affairs. 

But in case Sereng was not willing to surrender, the Chinese authorities 
in the Ili region had orders to separate him and his people from those of 
Uba8i and to join forces with the latter. Should neither of them wish to 
surrender, then Septen Baldzur as general in command, 
was to put the troops in readiness and punish them severely, while the 
military governor of Ili, I-lé-t’u  % [, was to guard the towns and look 
after the military provisions. The Imperial order further stated that the 
post-houses along the roads of Ili, Urumchi, and ‘T’arbagatai (‘T’a-ch’éng 
3 bk, east of Lake Balchas, near the border of Sinkiang) were of great 
importance and that capable officers should be sent to inspect them at 
unexpected times. 

It soon became clear, however, that the submission of the Torghuts 
was genuine and that they were utterly destitute. In the Imperial edicts 
detailed orders were given as to what arrangements were to be made to 
aid them. As it was feared that the amount of money in the coffers of the 
Ili government would not be sufficient to provide the Torghuts with all 
they needed, the provincial governor of Kansu was ordered to send 
immediately two hundred thousand ounces of silver to Ili, where it was to 


30 Septen Baldzur (d. 1775), son-in-law of the Emperor, Lord Chamberlain and hereditary 
prince of the first class, had been specially despatched to Ili with the greatest speed, accompanied 
by ten secretaries [of the Military Council] and an escort of ten soldiers (Shih-lu, 886, 16b). 
Cf. Hummel, Eminent Chinese, 1, p. 373, under ‘Hung-li’. 


31 Shu-ho-té, 1711—77, who happened to be in nearby Ushi § ff (south of the T’ien Shan) 
as counsellor for the affairs of the Mohammedan tribes, had been ordered to proceed to Ili, 
when the arrival of the Torghuts became known, as the Emperor feared that the military 
governor of Ili, I-lé-t’u, might not be able to cope with the situation (Shih-lu, 887, 11a; 892 
17b). Shu-ho-té was praised for his handling of the affair and late in 1771 was made military 
governor of Ili (see Hummel, op. cit., II, pp. 659—661). 
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be distributed over An-hsi Pa-li-k’un & (Bark6l), and Urumchi; 
but finally Hami was chosen instead of Barkél as Barkél was too much out 
of the way. With this money horses and sheep were bought for them in 
Bark6él and other places—altogether a hundred thousand animals. The 
officials were urged in an Imperial edict not to pay more than the normal 
price, as ‘there would be none among the cattle-dealers who would not raise 
their prices’. The Eleuth and other tribes of Ili sent more than twenty 
thousand horses, cows, and sheep as tribute; the people of Shang-tu # #, 
Ta-pu-hsiin nor Ht, (*Dabsun-nor, Salt Lake?) and ‘Ta-li-kang-ai 
3 'f1 ba 3, (*'T'al Hangha?) sent a hundred thousand horses and sheep. The 
Torghuts received therefore over two hundred thousand head of cattle and 
horses. Great quantities of fodder were sent to the places which they 
would pass on their way from the border inland. Part of the money sent 
from Kansu was used to purchase thousands of fur-coats, and from the 
government depots in Hami padded cotton coats, felt garments, and so on, 
were given to them. ‘They also received food, tea, and other necessities. 

Even then the Emperor could not help remarking: ‘As the nature of 
those people is treacherous and not very reliable, and as We fear that they 
falsely pretend that their strength is exhausted and that they wish to take 
advantage of Our being unprepared, measures should also be taken for 
defence. While Shu-ho-té and others look after their livelihood, they 
should secretly pay attention to this’ (Shih-lu, chiian 887, p. 11b). 

Many rather different figures are given for the number of Torghuts 
who left Russia and the number who arrived in China. As stated by Ubaii 
in 1767 (Novoletov, op. cit.) the Torghuts and other Kalmucks in Russia 
numbered 42,107 tents (families). In 1775 there appeared to be 11,198 
families left in Russia;** therefore over 30,000 families would have left for 


32,The Torghuts on the right bank of the Volga stayed behind, because—according to 
Bergmann and several Russian authors and also the Shéng-wu-chi and the Hsi-yii wén-chien 
/u—the river was not yet frozen. Novoletov suggests yet another reason: their leaders Zam'jang 
and Jandyk were Uba3i’s enemies and Aleksej Dondukov was a Christian and a colonel in the 
Russian army; therefore the plan was kept secret from them and the river was an obstacle 
only for the Diirbets. 

When the great Russian rebel Pugacév took Dubovka on August 17th, 1774, the Kalmuck 
leader Tsenden-Dordzi went to see him with some of his people and acknowledged his suze- 
rainty; they received money and clothes in return. On the way back they destroyed some 
Russian settlements near Tsaritsyn (Novoletov, op. cit.). But thereafter they came completely 
under Russian control. 

According to the Malaja Sovetskaja Enciklopedija, V (1937), the number of Kalmucks 
in the Soviet-Union in 1926 was 130,000, of whom 107,000 lived in the Kalmuck A.S.S.R. 
and 12,000 in the Kalmuck ‘national rayon’. They seem to have had some cultural contact 
with the Buriat and Khalkha Mongols as in 1931 the ‘First Cultural Conference of the Mongol 
Peoples’ was held in Moscow. 

During the war, in 1943, their autonomous republic was abolished and its territory in- 
corporated in the district (oblast) of Astrachan!; the Kalmucks themselves were deported to 
other regions, presumably because it was feared that they would cooperate with the invaders. 
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China. But the first figure is said to be unreliable; as the number of soldiers 
to be drafted by the Russian government was calculated on the basis of 
the number of families, a much smaller number had been given than the 
actual one. Bergmann (op. cit., p. 337) even thinks it likely that the Torghuts 
mentioned only half of the real number, in which case over 70,000 families 
would have left for China (if the figure given in 1775 is reliable). This 
same number is given (probably based on Bergmann) by Courant (op. cit., 
p. 135); according to Courant, of some 450,000 people there were only 
280,000 left on their arrival in China. Father Amiot (Mémoires concernant 
les Chinois, p. 402) says that 50,000 families or 300,000 people arrived in 
China, and he adds that in 1772 the Eleuth who had been scattered over 
‘Tartary’, some Buruts, and the rest of the Torghuts (this probably refers 
to some who may have lagged behind, as the majority of those who did 
not leave Russia with the others stayed there ever after), totalling about 
30,000 families, came to surrender. The Hsi-yii wén-chien lu gives the 
number of 460,000 families (sic) who left Russia and of 280,000 people who 
reached China. Bleichsteiner (Die Gelbe Kirche, p. 100) gives 400,000 and 
120,000 people, respectively; Anuéin (Kalmyki) gives 169,000 and 70,000; 
the Ta Ching Shih-lu (chiian 892, p. 20a; cf. 889, p. 9a) says that 33,000 
families or 169,000 people left Russia, of whom only one half (about 85,000 
people) reached China. The Shéng-wu chi gives 160,000 and 70,000 people, 
respectively, while the Méng-ku yu-mu chi (p. 30b; Popov, p. 144) states 
that over 30,000 families arrived in China. Howorth ([History of the Mon- 
gols) gives the figure of 40,000 families for those who left Russia, and 
Majerczak (op. cit.) has 30,000 families. 

The likeliest number of Torghuts who reached China seems to be that 
given by the Emperor Ch’ien-lung, i.e. approximately 85,000, but in any 
case less than 100,000 people. Had there been many more, the Emperor 
would have mentioned this with pride. 

When the Torghut emissaries first arrived on the Ili River, in June 1771, 
the Emperor sent them a message through Sho-ho-té inviting Uba8i and the 
principal tazdjis to come to his summer residence in Jehol, Shan Chuang jl #,*° 

33 Shih-lu, 892, 18a-b: ‘Shan Chuang was established by Our Imperial ancestor in order 
to show kindness to [to pacify through kindness] distant people (4 3%), and [indeed] having 


given a banquet and presents to [the Diirbet prince] Tsereng and his suite, We have by doing 
so thereafter pacified the Western border-regions’. 

Cf. ‘Jou-yiian néng-érh’ 4 #3 FE HH in the Shih Ching (Ta Ya, Min Loo; translation by 
Legge, IV, Pt. II, p.495) and the Shu Ching (Legg, III, Pt. 1, p. 42; III, Pt. II, pp. 548 and 619), 
which I would translate as ‘Be kind to people from afar and tolerant to those nearby’ (see T'2’i 
Hai, under #£, fourth meaning). ‘The expression ‘jou-yiian’ is often used. One of the sub- 
sections of the Li-fan-yiian #f # BE (‘Court of Colonial Affairs’) is called ‘Jou-yiian-see’ 
& 3 F) (Brunnert and Hagelstrém, Present Day Political Organization of China, p. 495). 

The voluntary submission of the Torghuts was an important event, as it was seen as a 
sure sign of the excellent rule of the Son of Heaven. 
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where they would be received in audience. The Emperor took into considera- 
tion, they were told, that none of them had had small-pox yet and that it was 
very hot in the capital, but cool in Shan Chuang. They were invited to go 
there in the middle of the sixth moon, but they were not to arrive all at 
the same time. Septen BaldZur had to bring Sereng (who was distrusted 
most) first, then the others were to come in successive groups, accompanied 
by Batu DzZirgal’s guards. The lama, who was among the first Torghut 
emissaries, was assured that they could freely practise their religion: 
‘According to the established (firm) custom of Our Heavenly Dynasty, 
barbarians, of whichever tribe, who surrender, need not change their habits. 
If you wish to go to Tibet to “boil tea’’,** there is nothing in that that 


We do not approve of. At present the whole of Tibet is included in Our 
territory. ‘The Dalai Lama and the Panch’én Erteni are excelled by none 


in the Yellow Church’ (Shih-lu, chiian 887, p. 10a). 

The 'Torghut princes and nobles reached Jehol before the fifteenth of 
the sixth moon of the thirty-sixth year of Ch’ien-lung (1771). They followed 
the Emperor to the Imperial hunting-grounds of Mu-lan # Mj and they 
were entertained at a banquet in Shan Chuang. They also received presents 
and the Emperor conferred titles upon them. Ubasi was made dzoriktu-khan 
(dzoriktu=brave) and 'Tsebek-Dordzi buyantu ch’in-wang (buyantu=lucky, 
meritorious) of the Old Torghuts of the Unan-sudzuktu (“True Faith’) seim; 
Sereng received the title of biliktu chiin-wang (biliktu=brilliant, intelligent) 
of the ‘New Torghuts’ of the Chin-setkhiltu seim. 

The regions allotted to the Torghuts and the smaller tribes who had 
come with them from Russia are enumerated in detail in the Méng-ku 
yu-mu chi (pp. 30b—33b; Popov, pp. 143—157). They were divided into the 
Unan-sudzuktu seim (Old Torghuts), the Chin-setkhiltu sem (New Torghuts), 
the Batu-setkhiltu (‘Strong Heart’) seim of the Kho&ots, and the aimak 
(a division, literally ‘side’) of the New Khoiots. 

The Unan-sudzuktu seim consisted of four divisions. The southern 
division, north-west of KaraSar (Yen-ch’i # #), along the Great and the 
Little Yuldus and over the T’ien Shan to Urumchi, was ruled by Ubaii, 
who was at first allotted the region of DZair (cf. Shih-lu, 933, 22b—24a). 


34 ‘Ao-ch’a’ #& 4. Courant, op cit., p. 98, has the following note: ‘L’offrande du thé 
aux lama d’un monastére, selon le cérémonial consacré, est une des ceuvres pies le plus 
fréquemment pratiquées par les fidéles du lamaisme. Aussi est-il souvent question de ce rite 
dans les communications échangées a propos du Tibet entre Chinois et Soungar. L’offrande 
du thé est désignée par les expressions hyen tcha, présenter le thé, ngao tcha ou tsyen tcha, 
faire chauffer, faire mijoter le thé’. 
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The northern division, south-west of the Altai Mountains, in the region 
of Khobok-sari,** had for principal ruler Tsebek-Dordzi. 

Of the eastern division, to the north of the T’ien Shan, along the river 
Ch’i-érh-ho-lang 4% 83 i] (Dzirgalan), south-west of Kul-kara-usu, the 
right wing was ruled by Bambar, the left wing by Kibten. 

The western division, also to the north of the T’ien Shan, along the 
River Ching #§ (or §&), on the border between Sui-ting hsien ¢ 7E $% and 
Ching-ho hsien #§ jn] $& was led by Momun'tu. 

The Chin-setkhiltu seim of the New Torghuts settled south-west of 
Kobdo, on the south side of the Altai, along the rivers Urungu §% fa # iJ 
and Bulgun 47 % 22 iJ. Their principal ruler was Sereng. 

The Batu-setkhiltu sezm of the KhoSots received pastures along the 
Middle Yuldus. They had come with the Torghuts and were led by their 
princes Gunge, Jarampil, Nochaj, and Bajarlachu. 

The aimak of the New KhoSots, consisting of one banner, received 
the region of Chabéak, south of Kobdo and south-east of the Altai. They 
were led by Mengun and came in 1772. 

The allotment of all these regions as pastures for the Torghuts and 
KhoSots was made by the military governor of Ili, I-lé-t’u, and Batu DZirgal. 
They had been warned beforehand by the Emperor (Shih-lu, 887, 10b—11a) 
that if the Torghuts were settled in Sara-boro (see Note 26) and other parts 
of the Ili region near the western border, it would be easy for them to flee 
from there; the region of Urumchi was thought to be too near the post-road 
to Barkél and Hami. They were therefore scattered over regions farther 
inland, where the Chinese would have better control over them. 

It seems that the Chinese government had made an attempt to move 
those Torghuts and others, who had stayed behind in Russia, to return to 
China. It was reported in Russia (letter dated July 24th, 1772, from 
Reynsdorp to Beketov), that the Chinese government had sent an embassy 
of fifty persons to Ablaj, the Khan of the Middle Horde, requesting him to 
let the Kalmucks who had stayed behind pass through his territory. It was 
also believed that Uba’i and Sereng had established contact with them 
(Novoletov, op. cit.), but it seems that only some KhoSots answered this call. 
The Russians had been alerted and would have prevented the rest of the 
Torghuts from leaving the Volga; it is also possible that they were now less 


35 Khobok-sari lies, according to the Méng-ku yu-mu chi, p. 31b, south-west of the Chin 
Shan ¢ [lj (Altai) and six hundred /i east of T’arbagatai. P. S. Popov, p. 465, quotes the 
Hsi-yii shui-tao chih P§ 3 7k 38% G& as stating that to the east of the Narin-Chara mountains the 
Altai Uriankai live and to the west the Khobok-sari Torghuts. A ‘khobok’ is a leather pump 
used to draw water from a well and ‘sari’ means a horse’s leg; these words are used to give 
expression to the configuration of the place. Cf. supra, Note 6. 
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inclined to leave, as they had probably heard about the terrible journey of 
their fellow-tribesmen. 

Both groups, those who had stayed and those who had fled, came 
under the domination of a great foreign power, though it would appear that 
the latter enjoyed more freedom to lead their nomad life, to preserve their 
customs, and to practise the Buddhist religion than their brethren on the 
Volga. The Torghuts had, in any case, ceased to exist as an independent 
people. 


Hong Kong 
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Ta Ching Shih-lu ‘Veritable Records of the Manchu Dynasty’. A photolithographic 
reproduction of the Mukden edition, one fourth of the original size. It consists of 1,220 
pén, bound in 122 t’ao with covers of yellow cotton with a dragon pattern. See Dr J.J.L. 
Duyvendak, T’oung Pao, XXXIV, 1938, p. 223; W. Fuchs, Monumenta Serica, 11, 
1938, pp. 296—297; W. Fuchs, Beitraége zur Mandjurischen Bibliographie und Litteratur 
(1936), pp. 58-71; Ch. Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historiography, Harvard University 
Press, 1938, pp. 91—94. 
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The following passages from the Shih-lu were used for the present article: chiian 
886, 15a, 16b; 887, 3a—12a, 13a—14b; 889, 8b—10a, 13a—b, 14b—17a, 26b—28a; 980, 
16b—17a, 18a; 891, 29a—b; 892, 16a—19b (Text of an inscription in the Potala monas- 
tery in Jehol, see Laufer and Franke, Epigraphische Denkmiiler), 19>—23a, 23a—25a (Short 
History of the Torghuts, with a genealogy of their Khans), 5la—52b (On the return of the 
Torghuts and the ranks and titles conferred upon their princes); 894; 37a; 933, 22b—2¢4a. 

(Shih-i Ch’ao) Tung-hua lu (-+-— 3) 
An extensive collection of official documents from the beginning of the Manchu dynasty 
up to 1874, compiled by Wang Hsien-ch’ien = 46% (1842— 1917), an official of the Bureau 
of Annals. Beginning with the first year of Ch’ien-lung’s reign, the work is entitled 
Tung-hua hsii-lu 9£3/€#$%. Use was made here of the edition of 1888 (preface of 1884), 
266 pén, 22 t’ao. See P. Pelliot, Bulletin de | ’Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, U1, 
pp. 686—687; Courant, Asie Centrale, p. 144; Duman, Bibliografija Vostoka, 8/9, pp. 37—38. 
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KODOGU NO KIRIKUBI 
DEATH MASKS IN THE KABUKI THEATRE 


A. C. SCOTT 


Kopocu ( 7-341.) are the small properties required on the stage in the Japanese 
Kabuki Theatre. They consist of a bewildering array of articles which are 
used by the actors when they are performing, and range from things like a 
screen or standard lamp to small articles such as a fan or a tobacco pipe. 
Kodogu are divided into two types, dedogu ( tH3#J1), articles which 
are left on the stage while a play is in progress, and mochidogu ( #31), 
anything which the actor carries about with him. The kodogu are kept in 
special rooms in the theatres and the men in charge, heya mono kata, are 
responsible for everything that may be required during a performance. 

The making of every type of article used as kodogu is done by a special 
department known as the kosakubu ( »46#6 ) which works outside the theatre. 
Until the early years of the Meiji era (1868—1912), the work of the kosakubu 
was carried out within the theatre precincts, but in 1872, the master crafts- 
man Fujinami Yohei I ( #{t##iR 94847), broke with tradition and estab- 
lished his workshops as an independent unit. Ever since then, the work of 
making small properties for the Kabuki theatre has been carried out under 
the direction of a member of the Fujinami family. 

The Fujinami home stands in the old theatre quarter of Saruwakacho, 
Tokyo; it is also workshop and warehouse combined, a museum of Kabuki 
history, and the repository of many strange articles which provide an 
absorbing subject for the student of Oriental drama. Stored away in the 
warehouse are countless objects which, in addition to being examples of 
faultless craftsmanship, possess great historical and sentimental value. ‘To 
nothing does this description apply more than a collection of kirikubi ( O% ) 
dating from the Meiji era and carefully treasured in the Fujinami house- 
hold. 

Kirikubi literally means ‘cut-head’; on the stage it refers to the arti- 
ficial heads used by the actors to represent those of decapitated warriors, 
and others. Students of Japanese history need not be reminded of the 
ancient custom which required the heads of the mighty, vanquished in 
combat, to be presented for identification before the victors. Many tragic 
situations in the Kabuki drama have been created around this practice and, 
as a result, the men of the kodogu were required to include kirikubi 
among their other devices. 
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A. C. Scorr: ‘Death Masks in the Kabuki Theatre’, 
Journal of Oriental Studies, 11 (January 1955) 
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A. C. Scotr: ‘Death Masks in the Kabuki Theatre’, 
Journal of Oriental Studies, 11 (January 1955) 
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NAKAMURA UTAEMON v 
A. C. Scott: ‘Death Masks in the Kabuki Theatre’, 
Journal of Oriental Studies, U (January 1955) 
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Three kinds of kirikubi are distinguished by the small-property men, 
who call them by different names. There is the dakubi (§k# ), or low-class 
head, stuffed with paper shavings and covered with Japanese paper; then 
comes hariko no kubi (Oi), made of wood covered with a kind of 
papier maché; and lastly jokubi (_-%), or high-class head, which is carved 
directly from paulownia wood. The examples described and illustrated in 
this article belong to the last named class. Kirikubi used to be made by a 
type of craftsman who has now died out; nothing like those heads mentioned 
here has been made for many a long year and it is unlikely that it ever will be. 

During the Meiji era, it was the practice for the kirikubi to be carved 
in the likenesses of great living actors, and, in order to carry out their task, 
the carvers adopted a special procedure. On each one of the twenty-five 
days which constituted the traditional run of a Kabuki performance, the 
craftsman would go to the dressing-room of the actor concerned and sit 
quietly for twenty minutes observing his subject. He did not sketch or 
carve during this time, which was spent in committing to memory the 
details of expression and facial contours to be transferred to his creation 
once away from the dressing room. The late Fujinami Yohei III (=A 
ie (1891-1952) has recorded that such a proceeding was a test 
of endurance both for the carver and the carved. At the end of the period 
the actor was called upon to admire his own face in death but was usually 
gracious enough to congratulate the artist on the excellence of his work. 
It was a strange situation: the kirikubi were death-masks of living people, 
if such a contradiction in terms is permissible. After being carved they 
were painted, and their skilful construction and vivid characterization can 
only be appreciated by those who have seen them. 

About a year ago, I was privileged to have the whole collection of 
precious kirikubi set out in the Fujinami house for me to study and to draw. 
As I sat in a small room secluded from the rest of the building, it was difficult 
to describe my feelings. It was not only the eerie nature of the subjects 
themselves but the fact that one really seemed to be in the presence of those 
famous actors of the past. The old carvers did their work well and the 
heads almost appeared to be alive and breathe, illogical description though 
it sounds. That, of course, is the unique quality of these kirikubi; it is not 
only that they are perfect examples of a craftsmanship which is seen in the 
Kabuki theatre no more, but that they are also extraordinarily powerful 
likenesses in the round, of great men long since dead. If the sentiments in 
this appear theatrical they are therefore none the less appropriate. 

The examples illustrated here are from a collection which has survived 
many vicissitudes. It escaped the great fire following the Kanto earthquake 
of 1923 and also came through the last war intact, having been moved to 
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various places for safety, first to Osagami-mura, near Koshigaya, and finally 
into the heart of the Chichibu hills. Now the kirikubi lie stored away in 
Saruwakacho, awaiting, as Fujinami III put it, the time of their reappearance 
on the stage. That time, however, is unlikely to come. 

The first illustration shows the kirikubi of Ichikawa Danjuro 1X 
( (1838-1903) in the part of Kumagimi in the play 
Yumtharizuki (5). Danjuro IX was revered as one of Japan’s greatest 
actors and his name is a legend among his countrymen. This spirited 
carving was executed by a craftsman called Yasumoto Kamehachi I (444% /\) 
and dates from about the twentieth year of the Meiji era (1887). 

The second drawing depicts the head of Onoe Baiko VI H 
(1870—1934). He was a distinguished onnagata (43%), or female imper- 
sonator, and is still remembered with admiration for his acting in the women’s 
roles of the sewamono ( tti&#) plays, i.e. plays dealing with the lives of 
commoners in the ‘Tokugawa era (1603—1868). ‘The carving was made in 
the actor’s young days by a gifted craftsman in the employ of the Fujinami 
family, named Omura Seiji ( ##R#X). He was unfortunately killed in the 
air-raids during the last war. 

The third picture shows a likeness of Nakamura Utaemon V (22{t AMk4; 
4a P44 RT) (1865—1940). ‘This carving was also done in the actor’s young 
days and was made by one of the most famous craftsmen of the Meiji era, one 
Kobayashi Masakichi ( +47), who although he died young, was one of 
the great masters of his art. Utaemon, was considered to be unequalled in 
his acting of the women’s roles in the jidaimono (f¥{t'¥), historical plays. 
A man of strong character, his face could not be regarded as particularly 
feminine as the carving shows. ‘The same may be said of the one of Baiko, 
yet the technical skill and stage presence of both these men placed them 
at the head of their profession as players of women’s roles. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting how well the kirikubi emphasize the 
great variations that exist in the facial characteristics of the Japanese people. 
Nothing could be further removed from the popular conceptions of the 
Japanese countenance than these portraits of three famous Meiji actors. 
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CONSERVATISM AND THE TRANSMISSION OF 
THE CONFUCIAN CANON 


A 'TPANG SCHOLAR’S COMPLAINT 
R. P. KRAMERS 


Introduction 


‘THE history of the transmission and interpretation of the Canonical Books 
of Chinese state religion, usually called ‘Chinese Classics’ or ‘Confucian 
Classics’, is full of vicissitudes from the earliest times onward. Unlike the 
picture sometimes suggested by handbooks of Chinese philosophy of a dull 
and uncreative scholastic era after an initial period during the Chou of 
creative thinking, it was in this scholastic field that some of the most brilliant 
Chinese minds poured out their ideas. As in Christian theology, there were, 
in every age, attempts at a re-interpretation of the Canon in terms of con- 
temporary surroundings. And, as in theology, many a battle raged between 
conservatives bent 6n preserving the ‘Truth in its old form, and progressives 
in search of new expressions of that Truth. It is in a similar climate of 
faith that we must understand the endless new efforts at exegesis produced 
by innumerable scholars. 

The parallel with theology cannot, however, be consistently maintained. 
For one thing, since its inception during the Former Han dynasty, Chinese 
state religion and the government of the Empire were indissolubly linked 
together. We may characterize it, like Otto Franke in his great history of 
the Chinese Empire, by the term ‘church-state’. The practical consequence 
of this feature of it was that, in accordance with the system’s total claim on 
life, the only way to officialdom was a knowledge of its source: the Canonical 
Books. ‘The admixture of faith with economical and, above all, political 
motives in the theological struggles is, therefore, even more evident in 
Chinese than in Western history. 

The centuries from the middle of the Former Han up to the Chin dynasty 
especially, roughly from 100 B.c. to A.D. 300, were dominated in this field 
by the competition of rival schools of interpretation, all striving with varying 
degrees of sincerity for official recognition of their views, sometimes to the 
exclusion of the views of the others. It took centuries before even the Canon 
itself was fixed, let alone the official exegesis. Since only a limited number 
of all those who concentrated on Canonical studies could be devoted scholars, 
the method of study was often, naturally, not very profound. In early Han 
times a very popular type of study arose, known as chang-chii.' The term 
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means, literally, ‘paragraphs and sentences’, but we shall follow here Dubs’ 
translation ‘chapter and verse’* because it is more suggestive of the kindred 
atmosphere of Biblical exegesis. An early mention of the term suggests the 
method which it denotes: it tells of a scholar who started to collect all the 
various existing interpretations of separate text places in the Shu-ching, 
the Book of Documents, and arrange them, in polished form, with each 
chapter and verse. He was criticized on the grounds that in so doing he 
disregarded the great conceptions, the leading principles underlying and 
connecting the thought contained in the Canon.* Such a method easily led 
to practices with which we are familiar from people who adduce Bible 
passages out of their context in order to vindicate their standpoint. 

The circumstances which were the direct occasion for the writing of 
the essay given in translation below were as follows: the author, Yiian 
Hsing-ch’ung,* who lived from 653 to 729, hailed from a family one of 
whose ancestors was ennobled under the Later Wei dynasty (534—550). 
Orphaned when young, he was brought up in the home of his maternal 
grandfather, who held a dignified though not very important post. We are 
told that he studied extensively and that his special subjects were musical 
scales and etymology. 

After he had obtained the highest degree in the state examination, the 
degree of chin-shih, he obtained a post as an official of the Heir Presumptive. 
As such he attracted the interest of Ti Jén-chieh, one of the highest officials 
in the state,* which must have been the reason for his subsequent promotion. 
The promotion however was not immediate, due no doubt to the conflicts 
around the throne during the the terrible reign of the Empress Wu, before 
Hsiian-tsung’s accession. Several times he was appointed governor of out- 
lying districts, but always managed to stay in the capital, consistently 
striving—at least as is suggested in his biography—to obtain a post in which 
he could deploy his scholarship. 

Soon after Hsiian-tsung’s accession to the throne (713), Yiian rose 
quickly to high office. He became ‘Libationer of the Heir Presumptive’, 


2 Cf. H. H. Dubs, History of the Former Han Dynasty, 11. 338 n. 14.3. 

3 Cf. Cl’ien Han-shu, biography of Hsia-hou Shéng ed. Han-shu pu-chu 75.5a. 

4 4c 7TH}. His biography, in which his essay is incorporated, is to be found in the Chiu 
T’ang-shu 4 fF, Palace ed. 102.14b-20a, and in an abridged form in the Hsin T’ang-shu, 
Palace ed. 200.4a-6b. Unless otherwise indicated, all subsequent quotations from the 
dynastic histories are taken from the Palace edition. The Hsin T’ang-shu tells us that Yiian’s 
personal name was Tan 7%, but that he was known by his appellation Hsing-ch’ung. 

5 k £- # has his biography in Chiu T’ang-shu 89, and Hsin T’ang-shu 115. At the time 
he was na-yen #§ =, an office which was formerly called shih-chung {% 1. This means that 
he was one of the two Presidents of the chung-shu-shéng tp $f 44, one of the three highest 


government departments. For a clear survey of the system, cf. O. Franke, Geschichte des 
chinesischen Reiches, 11, p. 533. 
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ie. President of the Academy where the nobility received its training,® and 
a little later he was admitted into one of the highest institutes for scholarly 
studies, the Hung-wen kuan.’ ‘There he was entrusted with several important 
tasks; he completed a monumental catalogue of books, and also prepared 
an edition of the Hsiao-ching, the Canon of Filial Piety, to which the 
Emperor himself had written a commentary. Both the commentary and 
Yiian’s extensive sub-commentary have been substantially preserved in 
subsequent official editions of the Canon. 

Yiian’s next task was the one which afterwards caused him such bit- 
terness. Nearly a century before, the great statesman Wei Chéng, trusted 
adviser to T’ai-tsung, had prepared a systematically arranged text of the 
Li-chi, the Records on the Rites, in an attempt to bring out a coherent scheme 
of rites not apparent in the casual arrangement of the traditional text.* 
The practical aim of this undertaking was doubtless to make the study of 
the rites more profitable to the scores of would-be officials who had to plod 
their way through the heterogeneous material. ‘The inadequacy of the 
study of Canonical texts as a preparation for officialdom was felt time and 
again, and the Li-chi was of special importance because it ranked high as 
an examination subject and many undertook its study since it was relatively 
the easier text.’ Wei Chéng’s attempt to have his edition recognized as 
an official text for study was unsuccessful, apparently because of opposition 
from the conservative scholars. 

The matter was brought to the attention of Hsiian-tsung by one of 
Wei Chéng’s kinsmen. The Emperor then commissioned Yiian to edit the 
text and prepare a sub-commentary on it. Yiian set to work with a small 


6 President of the BQ -f- 

7 

8 In the biography of Wei Chéng #8 #% (580-643), Chiu T’ang-shu 71.15b, we find the 
following account: ‘Since the order in which ‘l'ai Shéng’s Li-chi had been compiled showed 
no internal connection, [Wei] Chéng composed a Li-[chi] arranged into categories, in twenty 
bookrolls, classifying [the material] into a logical order of categories and cutting out repeti- 
tions. He made a selection among the commentaries of former scholars and took over the 
best ones. [This work, showing] exhaustive research and profound thought, was finished in 
the course of several years. ‘T’ai-ts’ung read and appreciated it, and bestowed upon him 
one thousand rolls of silk as presents. Several copies were made and given to the Heir Pre- 
sumptive and the Princes, [but the work] was still kept stored away in the Imperial Archives’. 
See also Hsin T’ang-shu 97.15a. 

® For the state examinations the Canonical texts were divided according to their length 
into three categories. In the category of the longest texts the students could choose between 
the Li-chi and the Tso-chuan. Because the Li-chi was shorter and easier only few students 
took to the study of the Tso-chuan. ‘The same was true for some neglected texts in the other 
two categories. For a short survey of this system, see E. Feifel, Geschichte der chinesischen 
Literatur (a translation of Shina gakujutsu bungeishi by Nagasawa Kikuya 27##8s8412) p. 182. 
For various complaints about the neglect of several Canonical texts, see T’ang hui-vao Jif ¢7 
75, ed. Basic Sinological Series pp. 1373 and 1376. 
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commission, and in 726 the completed work was presented to the throne. 
Again the text had to pass the scrutiny of the leading scholars before it 
could be admitted as an official text for instruction; and again there was 
stiff opposition, voiced this time by Chang Yiieh,'® who, the year before, 
had been appointed President of the newly installed supreme college of 
scholars at the Chi-hsien tien or ‘Hall of the Gathered Worthies’."! 

In a memorial to the throne, Chang said that the Li-chi text in current 
use was compiled in Former Han times and had always been transmitted 
in this form. Because it was in use as a Canonical text for instruction no 
changes in its arrangement could be tolerated. During the third century 
A.D. a first attempt was made, by Sun Yen," to group the material under 
systematic headings, as in an encyclopedia; but the scholars resisted the 
attempts to have it accepted as an official text for instruction. Wei Chéng 
had taken up this work again, but again it was rejected. Now Yiian Hsing- 
ch’ung had prepared a sub-commentary, but the fact remained that the 
whole work represented only one school of interpretation which ‘deviated 
from the interpretations of former scholars’, and, moreover, ‘chapters and 
verses had been split up and separated’. For these reasons it was not 
feasible to establish it as an official text for instruction. 

‘The Emperor heeded Chang’s advice and, though Yiian was rewarded 
for his labours, the text was stored away and not brought into use. Greatly 
embittered by these events, Yiian, already a septagenarian, retired, and in 
his retirement wrote the following essay to vindicate his work. It is in 
the form of a discussion between an anonymous gentleman and his guest, 
but the disguise is very thin indeed, as can be seen from the contents. 


An Apology” 
[166] A guest asked his host: ‘The study of [the Li-chi compiled by] 
the Younger Tai'* has been in vogue a long time. Studied and annotated 
by K’ang-ch’éng (Chéng Hsiian),'° it has been established among the official 


10 He GW (667-730) is better known as a prose-writer and poet of some fame. His 
biography is in Chiu T’ang-shu 97, cf. Hsin T’ang-shu 125. 

PE Before 725, this Hall was called the ‘Hall of the Gathered Immortals (Asien fill)’. 
‘The change of this name is indicative of a shift towards Confucian doctrine, away from the 
Taoism promoted under former reigns. Cf. O. Franke, op. cit., p. 534. 

12 $4 4, a scholar who lived at the beginning of the third century a.p. He is mentioned 
in the biography of Wang Su, cf. San-kuo chih, Wei-chih 13. On both him and Wang Su, 
see further below. 

8 Lit. ‘Dispelling Suspicion’ #8 %€. ‘The numbers in italics found in the translation 
indicate the number of folio recto or verso in Chiu T’ang-shu i02. 

M4 Le. Tai Shéng #¥2, the younger of the two Former Han masters of Ritual texts. 

19 #6, appellation K’ang-ch’éng [Jf h%, (127-200) the greatest scholar of the Canon of 
Later Han times and for a long time afterwards, As will be seen in this essay, his influence 
was still enormous. 
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texts for instruction. 1 have heard that Lord Wei [Chéng] prepared a 
revision, and that you in your turn received an Imperial command to compile 
a sub-commentary, with the aim of having [this text] published. I am not 
certain [17a] which of the two [versions of this] Canonical text is the better.’ 

The host answered: ‘The Li [-chi] of the Younger Tai was circulated 
at the end of the [Former] Han. Ma Jung’ wrote a commentary to it 
which the age has never seen. Lu Chih” arranged it in twenty-nine sections, 
adding his explanations, but it was not transmitted through the generations. 
Introduced by Tzi-kan (Lu Chih), Chéng [Hsiian] studied under Chi- 
ch’ang (Ma Jung). Owing to the events [in connection with] the scholars’ 
league affair’* the Way ceased to be taught through [private] schools. In 
hidden seclusion [Chéng] K’ang-ch’éng brought order into the disarranged 
Canon. His mind was set on research, and though he had nowhere to look 
for information and counsel yet he knew no fatigue in his compilatory task. 
“Having heard of righteousness he was able to move towards it”.’” What 
is preserved in the Chéng-chih® comprises nearly a hundred classes [of 
subjects]. But they who adhered to [the study of the Canon by] chapter 
and verse never even looked at it and still followed the tracks of the over- 
turned carriage, rather like [the man who] made a notch on his boat [to 
mark the place where his sword had fallen into the river].”! 

“Wang Su” [however] made use of [Chéng Hsiian’s work], and taking 
this matter to heart wished to liberate [the minds]. Perhaps he made too 
many changes* and criticisms, but he still followed the original [order of] 
sections. ‘Then again, among the followers of the school of Chéng [Hsiian] 
there was a certain Sun Yen who, though he upheld [Chéng] Hsiian’s inter- 
pretations, made alterations in the previous text-arrangement. Later, clauses 
were separated and the acupuncture needle was intermittently inserted: 


16 [6 fh, appellation Chi-ch’ang 4 {% (79-166), a famous Later Han scholar. 
pp 


17 Ai, appellation Tzi-kan J-¥%Z, another scholar of repute who did work on the Ritual 
texts. 


18 In an attempt to break the wanton power of the Court eunuchs there was formed a league 
among the Confucian scholars, called #% 44. Their attempt failed, and in 169 many members 
of the league suffered death or imprisonment. The centres of Confucian learning also were 


naturally under heavy suspicion, and for some time they could not carry on. Cf. O. Franke, 
op. cit., I, p. 416. 


19 Adapted from Lun-yii 7.3, cf. Legge’s translation p. 194. 
20 #§ Hi. Fragments of this work have been preserved in quotations. 
21 The story is in the Lii shih ch’un-ch’iu. 


22 appellation Tzt-yung -f- ¥£, 195—256. On this scholar’s activities, see below, and 
further R. P. Kramers, K’ung tz chia-yii, Leiden, 1950, Introduction Ch. 3. 


°3 With Hsin T’ang-shu I read p& instead of Chiu T’ang-shu YU. 
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[Sst-]ma Ch’ou** made additional alterations, bringing the number of 
sections to over a hundred. Yeh T’s’un?> [again] cut it down and revised 
it to a bare total of twelve [bookrolls]. 

‘Wei [Chéng] worried about the disorder and confusion of all this 
verbiage, and made a selection of the best and most profound interpretations. 
Where texts of the Canon did not tally, he did not dare correct them; but 
where the reasoning of the commentaries was contradictory and erroneous, 
how could he do else but delete or polish them? Upon completion he 
offered [his work] to the throne for inspection. 'T’ai-tsung deigned to look 
favourably upon it, and granted him [175] one thousand rolls of silk. [The 
work] was copied and given to the Crown Prince. The intention was to 
publish it, but it had no sub-commentary yet. When [our] Sage and August 
[Emperor] succeeded to the throne, in his love for antiquity and respect 
for orthodox scholarship, he deemed it right to follow the lofty example of 
his ancestor, and he decreed that my unenlightened self should sort out 
the old interpretations. Where the commentary had omissions or repeti- 
tions I rearranged it into a new text. I applied myself to research and 
investigation, and when the material was all collected it was copied out 
and offered to the throne. By decree the work was handed over to the 
scholars so that they could deliberate on it and thus expose insufficiencies 
and redundancies. 

“How could I have expected that the gentlemen [studying the Canon 
by] chapter and verse would firmly adhere to ancient words and be so averse 
to innovations in their wish to uphold the old tradition? After many months 
of suspicious silence [my work] was rejected and not made known. [But] 
how should I dare to judge whether its merits and demerits have been 
decided upon in thorough competence, or whether they gave a mere super- 
ficial answer?’ 

The guest said: ‘People who are [themselves] engaged in some work 
are liable to err, while onlookers can be [more] discerning. [This text] had 
gone through the scrutiny of successive reigns, so it must have been gone 
into in complete detail. What reason then was there [for the text] to be 
suspect and not promulgated and ranged [among the official texts]?’ 

“What talk is this?’, the host answered, ‘How can it be as simple as 
you suggest? 


*! vi] XG fi, a member of the Chin Imperial family during that reign. The bibliographical 
sections of both T° ang-shu record a Li-chi ning-shuo hsin-shu written by him, 
but the work was later lost. I take Chiu T’ang-shu i to be a scribal error. 

°° $2 iG was a scholar active during the Liu-Sung dynasty (420-479). His Li-chi com- 
mentary, no longer extant, is recorded in Lu 'Té-ming'’s Ching-tien shih-wén 232, ed. 
Ssti-pu ts’ung-k’an 1.23b, and also in the bibliographical chapters of the Sui and both 'T’ang 
dynastical histories, where his surname is given as #. 
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‘In former times [there was the case of] K’ung An-kuo” who annotated 
the Shu-[ching which was found] inside the wall [of Confucius’ house]. 
The events of the sorcery affairs” led to the cessation of the Way [as trans- 
mitted through these] Canonical texts. His cousin [K’ung] Tsang” wrote 
him a letter, saying: “Hsiang-ju** is always indignant about common 
scholars who with much verbiage pretend to the right interpretation. [But 
though] he wishes to restore order in the chaos and lead them back on the 
right [path] he is unable to succeed. Cultured insight and comprehensive 
knowledge do not emerge in every age. That scholars drifting along with 
the time, [like the man] guarding the tree [against which a hare had bumped 
to death, hoping to catch more],” stand shoulder to shoulder, all [/8a] 
forming a chorus of mo’s*° attacking the right, that has been so from of old. 
I really do fear that this Way [of yours] will not yet find redress, but to 
maintain that I alone have wisdom, that I consider a blameworthy attitude”’.** 

‘This is the first example showing how difficult it is to bring about 
changes in chapter and verse [of the Canon]. 

‘[Then], during the [Later] Han there was K’ung Chi-yen who paid 
sole attention to the study of the Old [Texts], and there was [K’ung] Fu 


°6 4. 4 BA, Confucius’ descendant who lived around the close of the second century B.c. 
and who was alleged to have edited and annotated a Shu-ching text found in the wall of his 
ancestor’s house and containing many more chapters than the official text current in Han 
times. The history of the exposure of this ‘Old Text’ Shu-ching as a later forgery, one of 
the causes célébres in the history of the transmission of the Canon, has been exhaustively 
dealt with elsewhere, cf. especially P. Pelliot, ‘Le Chou king en caractéres anciens et le Chang 
chou che wen’, Mémoires concernant I’ Asie orientale, I1 (1916). 

2? At the beginning of the first century B.c. the Emperor Wu, who had turned in old age 
to Taoist magic in search of the elixir of life, everywhere saw plots against his life, which 
resulted in numerous persecutions. 

°8 FL je, about whom not much more is known than that he became a ?’at-ch’ang Ki, 
Director of State Ceremonies, in 128 B.c., cf. Shih-chi, ed. Ssii-pu pei-yao 18.13a. The 
indications about him in the K’ung ts’ung-tzti 4L #é -f-, which also contains his letter to K’ung 
An-kuo part of which is quoted here, may not be reliable because this work is suspect edof 
having been compiled at a much later date; see further below. The letter is to be found in 
K’ung ts'ung-tzti, section 22, ed. Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an, B.49b—50a. There are some textual 
differences. 

28a44] in. Who this person was cannot be ascertained. The K’ung ts’ung-tzi only men- 
tions the fact that he held the post of shth-chung "1, a supernumerary post in the palace. 

29 The story is in Han Fei tzii. 

30] follow here the K’ung ts’ung-tzi reading #% 0 JF JF instead of Chiu T’ang-shu ® FE. 

31 Chiu T’ang-shu %& here has much the same sense as @& of Hsin T’ang-shu. K’ung ts’ung- 
tzu reads ‘mistaken’. 

82 Both T’ang shu give the name K’ung Chi-ch’an 4L # # for K’ung Chi-yen #%. I follow 
the latter reading which is attested by the few lines devoted to him in the Hou Han-shu, 
109A.15b—16a. This is also the reading of K’ung ts’ung-tzti which records his brother’s 
words quoted here (section 23; B.64a—b). Where the name K’ung Fu 7L#€ comes from 
is not clear. K’ung ts’ung-tzt calls him the ta-fu-A % K’ung, while in the Hou Han-shu he 
is called Ch’ang-yen §& 7%. The name Fu is possibly corrupted from the title ta-fu. According 
to the Hou Han-shu K’ung Chi-yen died in 124 a.p. at the age of forty-seven. 
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who drifted along with the fashions. K’ung Fu said to [K’ung Chi-]yen: 
“At present everybody from the Court downwards practises [the explanation 
of the Canon by] chapter-and-verse and esoteric studies,” but you alone 
cultivate the Old [Text] interpretation. To do so means to disapprove of 
chapter-and-verse and esoteric studies. ‘To disapprove of these is a way 
[which leads to] personal danger, for [the pretence of] maintaining that you 
alone are excellent will not be tolerated by your contemporaries. You are 
bound to run into trouble and calamity”’. 

“This is the second example showing how difficult it is to bring about 
changes in chapter and verse [of the Canon]. 

‘(Then there is the case of] Liu Hsin.** Being well-versed in the Shih- 
[ching]** and Shu-[ching] and an accomplished writer, he was stationed with 
the Bureau of Palace Servants to await a call to office. [Later], upon 
discovering the Tso-shih chuan he took a great liking to it. When afterwards 
he received the favour of [being allowed to] approach [His Majesty] in 
person, he sought to have this text established [among the official texts for 
instruction]. It pleased Emperor Ai to give his consent, but he ordered 
that this [matter first] be discussed [with the Doctors of the Five Canonical 
Texts]. Each [of these, however,] feigned excuses, not wishing to state 
their arguments. In an official letter Liu Hsin blamed and reproached 
them in trenchant words.*” The Doctors hated him [for this]; the famous 
scholar Kung Shéng,** who at the time was kuang-/u [ta-fu], handed in his 
resignation upon seeing this counsel of [Liu] Hsin; the ssii-k’ung Shih Tan’? 
was greatly angered by it, and said in a memorial to the throne that Liu 
[Hsin] turned the former records into chaos and denied and destroyed what 


33 Py Bi refers to the study of the so-called Oracle and Apocryphal Books *& ## 3 which 
were very popular at that time. 

wk, appellation Tzi-chiin (died 23 a.p.), was the man responsible for another 
cause célébre in the history of the transmission of the Canon by introducing the Chou-li and 
Tso-chuan as Canonical texts and by his support of the usurpator Wang Mang who for his 
state ideology largely drew upon the Chou-lt system. This was the beginning of the famous 
‘New Text’ and ‘Old Text’ controversy. The names ‘New Text’ and ‘Old Text’ originally 
refer respectively to the texts which had been regularly transmitted from the beginning of 
the Former Han and written down in current script, and the texts in ancient (pre-Han) writing 
claiméd to have been discovered at a later date. A clear summary of this controversy, with 
reference to further literature, is given by Tjan Tjoe Som, Po-hu t’ung, Leiden, 1949, Part 
I, pp. 137—145. The account given in our text draws largely upon Liu Hsin’s biography 
in the Ch’ien Han-shu, 36.33b et seq. 

added from Ch’ien Han-shu. 

36 With Ch’ien Han-shu 1 read 

*? This famous letter'is also recorded in Liu Hsin’s biography. There exists a translation 
of it by E. J. Eitel, in the China Review, XV, pp. 90 et seq. 

38 it HE, appellation Chiin-pin # #%, who was a high official of the Palace, and a master 
of the Shu-ching, has a biography in Ch’ien Han-shu, 72. 

39 appellation Kung-chung 4 has a biography in Ch’ien Han-shu, 82. 
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had been established during former reigns. The Emperor [188] said: 
“This is [a matter of] extending the arts [by which to promote] the Way. 
Why should it be considered destructive?” [But because] by this affair 
[Liu Hsin] had antagonized the high officials, he was in fear of punishment 
and requested to leave [the Capital]. He became Governor of Ho-nei,*” 
but since a member of the Imperial House could not govern the three Ho 
[commanderies]* he was again transferred to be Governor of Wu-yiian. 

“Thus, Chiin-pin (Kung Shéng) with his brilliant fame and love of 
scholarship, and Kung-chung (Shih Tan) with his wide learning and staunch 
support of the Way, yet did suppress the counsels of a fellow-scholar and 
friend, with the result that Tzt-chiin (Liu Hsin) had to bear the blame of 
his contemporaries. 

“This is the third example showing how difficult it is to bring about 
changes in chapter and verse [of the Canon]. 

‘(There was also] Tzt-yung (Wang Su) who corrected [Chéng] Hsiian 
on nearly a hundred items. At that time there was among the scholars 
of Chéng [Hsiian’s] school the chung-lang Ma Chao, who presented a 
memorial to the throne stating his opinion that [Wang] Su was in error. 
An Imperial command was given to the followers of Wang’s school to draw 
up an answer for [Imperial] inspection. Furthermore, the Doctor Chang 
Jung was delegated to conduct an inquiry on each separate Canonical text. 
[Chang] Jung forthwith convened [the parties], and gave a verdict on each 
item as to its correctness, [after which] he drew up [a report called] Shéng 
chéng-lun.*' As the years went by, Wang Su became spent with fatigue in 
the process of making counterstatements. 

‘This is the fourth example showing how difficult it is to bring about 
changes in chapter and verse [of the Canon]. 

‘Pu Shang kept people ignorant of [the fact that the doctrine he pro- 
pagated came from] the Sage, and he was rebuked for it by Tséng [Tzi-] 
yii.” [Tuan-]mu Tz’t [in his conduct] seemed almost superior [to Con- 


T follow the CW’ien Han-shu reading # (4, instead of fH in the T’ang-shu. 


40aThe three Ho commanderies were Ho-nei, Ho-nan and Ho-tung cf. T2’ti-hai, 
sv. =f. Since the capital, Lo-yang, was in Ho-nan, these three commanderies were in 
the centre of the Empire. 


41 ‘The story of this disputation held somewhere between 240 and 249 a.p. has been des- 
cribed in detail by Kramers, K’ung-tsi Chia-yii, pp. 79 et seg. Ma Chao H% if, the leader of 
Chéng Hsiian’s party, became a Doctor for the Ritual texts. Of Chang Jung i fi little else 
is known. Under the name Shéng chéng-lun 3 3 fiw (I take & of the Palace ed. to be an 
error for 32 as in the Po-na ed.) fragments of the disputation subsist in quotations. 


42 Pu Shang } #&j was Confucius’ disciple better known under the name of Tzi-hsia ~ &. 
Likewise, Tséng Tzii-yii # -¥- # is generally known as the disciple Tséng-tzt. The story 
referred to is in Li-chi, 3, Legge’s translation p. 135. 
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fucius], and incurred [Shu-sun] Wu-shu’s ridicule.” After these [two cases 
it is again] only Chéng [Hsiian] who is brought into prominence. Wang 
Ts’an* has said: “The praise [of the age], to the East of the I and Lo 
and to the North of the Huai and Han [rivers], only goes to one man (Chéng 
Hsiian) and nobody else, and there is nobody who does not revere him. 
All say that the former scholars had their mistakes but the Way of Chéng 
[Hsiian] is perfect. I [19a] wondered about it, and this led me to an 
investigation into [the quality of] his learning. Having procured a Shang-shu 
(Shu-ching) with [his] commentary I retired and reflected upon it so as to 
have a thorough understanding of his ideas. When I had finished, the 
points about which I was in doubt still had not been cleared up by his 
[explanations]. All [these points] fill two bookrolls and have been incor- 
porated in his collected literary works.* 

“Then again, the sixty-eight items on which Wang Su corrected Cheng 
[Hsiian] were examined by Chang Jung with a view to deciding on their 
correctness. [Chang] Jung praised the profundity and extensive learning 
of [Chéng] Hsiian’s commentaries, [saying that] during the more than four 
hundred years of both Han dynasties there was none greater than [Chéng] 
Hsiian. But [he was of the opinion that] it was a mistake on [Chéng] Hsiian [’s 
part to say that] the two sacrifices in the Southern Suburb were different 
from the ceremonies in worship of Heaven, and [a theory] such as August 
Heaven being an Emperor from whom our ancestors descend is also an 
error in [Chéng] Hsiian’s thinking.** And when Fu Ch’ien* in his explan- 
ations to the [7so-]chuan could not but take exception [to these views held 
by Chéng], later ages spoke about this as a case of [Fu Ch’ien] thinking 


Tuan-mu Tz’t si AX was Confucius’ disciple Tzii-kung -¥- #. The story alluded to 
is in Lun-yii, 19.23, Legge’s translation p. 347. Both these allusions are meant to illustrate 
from ‘the Scriptures’ how blind people are to have more reverence for later ‘theologians’ 
than for the Sage himself. 


4 3 & (177—217) was a well-known writer and poet. His biography is in San-kuo chih, 
Wei-chih 21. 

*® The bibliographical sections of the Sui, T’ang, and Sung dynastic histories all mention 
a Wang Ts’an chi 4%. The same section of the Sui history moreover mentions a Shang-shu 
shih-wén [4] as written by him, cf. Sui-shu 32.1la. Chiu T’ang-shu 46.9a and Hsin 
T’ang-shu 57.5b, however, say that this work consisted of questions by Wang T’s’an and sub- 
sequent corrections by T’ien Ch’iung and Han I, IE. 


* For a survey of these and other points of the disputation, cf. Kramers, op. cit., pp. 84—86 
and 138—154. 


4” appellation Tzi-shén a contemporary of Chéng Hsiian, whose commentary 
to the Tso-chuan is often quoted in the official subcommentaries. I have not yet been able 
to find proof of his disagreement with Chéng Hsiian, but it appears from some passages that 
Chéng Hsiian stood rather alone in some of his opinions; e.g. his theory incorporating Heaven 
with the series of the Five Celestial Emperors, mentioned also in our text, was generally 
rejected by his contemporaries, cf. Tso-chuan, Juan Yiian ed. 6.4a, subcommentary. 
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solely of expounding the ideas of the Sage, and not of his obscuring the 
fame of the other to bring out his own excellence. And why? A Noble 
Man is sensible and wishes to be told his mistakes. It is just as Chung-ni 
(Confucius) says: ‘If [a Noble Man] does wrong, everyone sees it. When 
he corrects his faults, everyone looks up to him’’.* 

‘But the followers of specialist schools take themselves as a measure 
for everything, and an attack on the errors of their teachers would seem 
to them as [sacrilegious as] hearing the personal names of their parents: 
[they have the feeling that] as soon as you discuss the magic words of the 
deceased [master] you will be crushed under layers of earth. Thus, Wang 
Shao* says in his Shth-lun: “The Wei and Chin [dynasties were marked 
by] hollow splendour, and the Ancient Way was in decay. [196] Only with 
Wang Su and ‘Tu Yii* were the gates [to the Way] opened anew, and after 
a lapse of three hundred years officials were ashamed of [studying the 
Canon by] chapter and verse. Only rustic scholars boast of their specialist 
knowledge of the Canon, but they are unable to investigate divergent inter- 
pretations and select the best among them. They wish to consider only 
K’ang-ch’éng (Chéng Hsiian) their father and Tzt-shén (Fu Ch’ien) their 
elder brother. Rather would they say that Confucius the Sage is in error 
than that they would dare to hear that Chéng and Fu are wrong. They 
are so blinded by Chéng and Fu that everybody else incurs their wrath”. 

‘This is the fifth example showing how difficult it is to bring about 
changes in chapter and verse [of the Canon]. 

‘I humbly submit that the fact that [K’ung] An-kuo’s Shang-shu and 
Liu Hsin’s Tso-chuan, both of which were rejected in former times, are 
at present held in respect, shows that the example set by these two men 
ranks far higher than that of the Han court. K’ung Chi-yen has said: 
“When things reach their peak, change will set in. A hundred years from 
now there will be enlightened and upright Noble Men who will regret that 
they have not been my contemporaries’’.*' Oh, how true it is that applica- 
tion and neglect of the Way will have their proper time! 

‘I am not a specialist of the Canon, nor have I often practised [its 
study by] chapter and verse. I am not distinguished by great fame, and 


% Lun-yii 19.21, Legge’s translation p. 346. The wording is partly taken from Waley’s 
translation. 

4° = @) was a historian and writer active under the Sui dynasty. No Shih-lun 3 #@ of his 
is mentioned in the bibliographies. Fragments of a book catalogue written by him have been 
preserved. It is hard to say where the quotation in our text ends. 

50 ¢k {fj (222—284) whose commentary to the T’so-chuan is incorporated in the official Canon. 

5! This is part of K’ung Chi-yen’s answer to his brother’s admonitions which were quoted 
earlier in this essay. There are only very minor textual differences here with the text of 
K’ung ts'ung-tzt 23, B.65b. 
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can easily take slight’? and calumniation. My recent editorial labours 
might have lasted an interminable time but for the able help of my worthy 
colleagues by which I was able to avoid errors. And when I reflect upon 
my incompetence the fact that nevertheless Imperial rewards were bestowed 
upon me is already too much honour. Why should I be rash and opin- 
ionated? [Why should I] with my insignificant self oppose the specious 
arguments* [covering the real] feelings of the majority? [Why should I] 
discard the virtue of humbleness for selfish egotism? [Why should I] 
disregard the warning against being overambitious and invite disaster by 
opposing the multitudes? To fall into these four errors with one move, a 
mediocre talent [like myself] would not do this. Therefore I sheath my 
voice and content myself to fall back into silence’. 


Concluding Remarks 

The above attack on blind conservatism speaks a clear language which does 
not need any elucidation. Yet we may wonder—perhaps with the guest—if 
the occasion warranted Yiian’s wide excursion into history. If it really was 
no more than a question of editing a systematized Li-chi text, where then 
is the connection with the big controversies mentioned? In the case of 
Liu Hsin the issue centered around interpretation, and the Wang Mang 
episode has shown what far-reaching consequences this had for the state 
organization of those times. The controversy between Chéng Hsiian and 
Wang Su likewise centered largely on ritual matters behind which lay 
different interpretations of the religious system. We know that Chéng 
Hsiian drew heavily on the Apocryphal Books for his commentaries, in 
conformity with the faith of his age for which the Apocrypha supplied the 
coherent background against which the Canonical Books, often so ill adapted 
to the times, could be interpreted.** But already at that time there were 
sceptics, and when the Later Han dynasty drew to a close amidst the terrors 
of civil war, the Han time faith in the glorious ‘church-state’ must have 
sustained a heavy blow. As has been suggested, Wang Su, Tu Yii, and 
other third-century scholars may be considered as exponents of a reaction 
against former beliefs under the banner of ‘Back to the Bible’.*° 

The problem of K’ung An-kuo and the Old Text Shu-ching which was 
‘discovered’ towards the end of the third century A.D. is, as we now know, 


52 With the Po-na ed. I read #§. 

53 Allusion to Shih-ching, Ode 193, Legge’s translation p. 224. 

54 On the question of the Apocryphal Books, see an appreciation in Tjan Tjoe Som, Po-hu 
tung, Part I, pp. 117—120. 

58 Cf. W. Liebenthal, “Wang Pi’s new Interpretation of the J-ching and Lun-yii’, a critical 
translation of an article by T’ang Yung-t’ung, in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, X (1947), 
p. 134. 
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most probably connected with the controversy between Wang Su and Chéng 
Hsiian. The chapters of this Shu-ching text in excess of the text circulating 
in Han times have now proved to be late forgeries, perhaps even by Wang 
Su.°° The K’ung ts’ung-tzi too, showing a number of affinities with this 
Old Text, is clearly implicated in this question,” and therefore the auth- 
enticity of the words ascribed to K’ung Tsang and to K’ung Chi-yen and 
his brother, all quoted in the essay, must also be doubted. But this is not 
the point here: the Old Text Shu-ching was accepted as the orthodox 
Canonical text, and in the writer’s time nobody doubted the authenticity 
of its transmission. 

The point here is the tact that Yiian Hsing-ch’ung adduces all these 
examples. This suggests the real reason why there was such an opposition 
to his edition of the Li-chi. The first decades of the T’ang saw an enormous 
editorial activity regarding the Canon. Commentaries of former scholars 
were collected and out of a selection of them the great official sub-comment- 
aries were created. They seem broad-minded enough in quoting many 
contrary opinions of the past, but their aim nevertheless was to establish 
the orthodox interpretation of the texts. Note the name which T’ai-ts’ung 
gave them: chéng-i, ‘orthodox interpretations’. For each Canonical text an 
earlier commentary was selected as the orthodox one. For the Li-chi it 
was Chéng Hsiian’s commentary. Now we saw what a predilection there 
was among the students competing for official posts for the study of the 
Li-chi. And since ‘study’ in most cases meant learning by heart, not only 
the text but also the official commentaries, the views of Chéng Hsiian which 
expressed a ‘theology’ alien to T’ang times were nevertheless perpetuated. 
We also should keep in mind that Wang Su’s attacks on Chéng Hsiian 
were largely concerned with the rites and the conceptions which lay behind 
them. Though Yiian Hsing-ch’ung himself admits that Wang Su’s attacks 
: may have been too bigoted, yet to him this and subsequent reactions against 
: Chéng Hsiian and the religious conceptions of Han times must have sounded 
like a return to reason. His sub-commentary was never published, so we 
| cannot know whether or not it was suggestive of these trends. But from 
Chang Yiieh’s criticism we see that the work was thought to “deviate from 
; the interpretations of former scholars’. This was probably the main reason 
| for its rejection. The criticism may not have been very profound, but that 
is often the case in matters of conflicting doctrinal opinions where it is 
easier to ‘label’ a person as belonging to some specific school than to con- 
) sider what he has to say on its own merits. Yiian Hsing-ch’ung’s essay is 


56 For some of the traceable connections with Wang Su’s theories, cf. Kramers, op. cit., 
pp. 154—164. 


5? Cf. Kramers, op. cit., pp. 98 et seq., 122—1235. 
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in any case a good illustration of the atmosphere in which the orthodox 


were approaching their Holy Scriptures, an atmosphere in which the letter 
of the Law was often more important than its spirit. 
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THE HANKOW COLLECTION: ITS HISTORY 
AND CONTENTS 


DOROTHEA SCOTT* 


Tue University Library is fortunate in possessing two special collections of 
books in European languages relating to the Far East and to China in 
particular, the Morrison Library and the Hankow Collection, supplementing 
the general library which in any case has an emphasis on the Far East. 
The Hankow Collection is by far the richer of these two collections and 
contains more than three thousand volumes, representing about one quarter 
of the Far East section. 

The Hankow Club, founded by the British, was one of many which 
grew up to provide amenities for the foreign communities who began to 
settle in Hankow when the various concessions were made in 1861, and it 
is the ‘China’ section of this club library which was bought by the University 
of Hong Kong in December 1932, when Sir William Hornell was Vice- 
Chancellor, and has become known as the Hankow Collection. It suffered 
somewhat during the war and some one hundred and thirty-eight volumes 
were looted and never returned. 

The complete printed catalogue is in six parts, the “China Class’ catalo- 
gue and five supplements with various appendices. ‘The first edition of the 
‘China Class’ catalogue is undated, but must have been printed about 1918. 
It contains only forty-one pages with approximately eight hundred author- 
and title-entries, but has no introduction or preface. This catalogue was 
expanded into one hundred and seventy-eight pages with more than four 
thousand author- and title-entries and was reprinted in 1922. It is from 
the preface of this edition, signed ‘A.H.S.’, that a brief insight into the 
history of the Collection can be gained. It may safely be guessed that 
‘A.H.S.’ was the librarian, no doubt honorary, and from the loving care 
with which the Collection has been built up, it is evident that he enjoyed 
his job. 

He writes in appendix II to this catalogue, 


The first service of a library such as this is to the local community,—that is in this 
instance the foreigners resident in Hankow and the district of which Hankow is the 
natural trade centre. 

It should possess a complete and ever-growing store of all available information 
printed in English bearing on the topography, means of communication, natural history, 
produce, native industries and art, etc., of Hupeh and the surrounding provinces, even 
of the remote West, whose trade routes now or possibly in the future will debouch 
towards the waterways of the Yangtse. 


* Librarian of the University of Hong Kong. 
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The existing authoritative literature is by no means large, and it is easily within 
the means of the Club to acquire it. (That much of it exists only in the form of pam- 
phlets and special articles, which can be searched out and secured only at the expenditure 
of time and trouble, should serve rather as an inducement to collect all that possesses 
permanent value.) 


The merchant, scientist, and traveller should be able to find here the recent and 
detailed accounts of any of the above subjects, and, failing those, at least he can expect 
complete references to all published matter under the sought-for heading. 


In the past the Club has often neglected to purchase at time of issue the best books 
by foreign authorities, and later when these works became scarce or out of print, had 
to recognise its omission. 

True economy in book selection lies in knowing precisely what class of book it is 
desired to stock, and then promptly acquiring all publications of that sort as they appear. 
The total issue, in the case of most books on Chinese subjects, is usually small, the 
total demand is not extensive, and reprints are seldom asked for or made. 


This rule applies equally to the ten cent monograph on the Wood-Oil Tree and to 
the $100 work on Chinese Paintings. If it is worth having move at once! 


It follows that, if the library is to develop into anything of permanent value and recog- 
nised standing, if purchases are not to be haphazard, neglectful of the best, a scheme for 
book selection should be worked out and carefully adhered to in the future. 

This is followed by another appendix (III), outlining thirteen guiding 
principles of book selection, including advice on procuring journals im- 
mediately they appear, on buying all new maps as they are published, and 
so on, all in a very practical vein. 

The subject-entries mentioned in the preface are for the most part 
inverted title-entries which do serve to a large extent as subject-entries. 
For example, the reader will find ‘Pirates who infested the China sea, History 
of the’, and many similar entries, so that with a little patient searching for 
key-words which might lead to the subject in question, much information 
can be found. The value of this type of entry in this particular catalogue 
is the fact that such entries are not confined to books alone, but many pam- 
phlets and reprints of articles containing a variety of information not easily 
found elsewhere are indexed in the same way. 

The Supplements contain altogether more than five thousand additional 
entries, and were issued as follows: the First Supplement appeared in 1923; 
the Second and Third bound together in 1924; the Fourth in 1925; and the 
Fifth Supplement is bound, but exists in typescript only, and was made in 
1928. Nothing seems to have been added to the Collection after this date. 
The University houses the Collection in the same room as the other Far 
East books, but keeps it separate from them, as the books at present remain 
unclassified and are arranged in alphabetical order, by authors. 

Appendix I in the 1922 catalogue lists the Blue Books (British Par- 
liamentary papers) in the Collection, the dates ranging from 1813—1906, 
and a separate alphabetical list of titles of Blue Books is included in yet 
another appendix IV which appears for the first time in the First Supplement, 
and, with additions, in the Fourth Supplement. 
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There remain only three appendixes V, VI, and VII to describe. 
Appendix V simply contains a list of abbreviations of titles of journals, etc., 
articles from which are included in the catalogue. Appendix VII was printed 
separately in 1926 and is an alphabetical subject-index to Cordier’s Biblio- 
theca Sinica, columns 1—4,428. Anyone familiar with Cordier’s bibliography, 
monumental as it is, knows that a good deal of patience is needed to use it 
exhaustively, and although this index to it is by no means complete, it is a 
help for quick reference. 


Appendix VI consists, strangely, of a reprint of an article from the 
North China Daily News, dated July 1923, discussing “The six best books 
on China’, other than books in Chinese, of course. A letter had been printed 
on this subject, apparently, and ‘Achilles’ now takes up the question. The 
article, although not really an intrinsic part of the catalogue, is interesting 
historically, and as all the books quoted are in the Hankow Collection, the 
reader may like to see the list of books and authors awarded the distinction 
of selection. The writer of the article stresses the fact that the books are 
chosen for their general interest and do not cover the more specialist branches 
of sinology. 


Six Best Books on China 


The Eternal Priestess, Altar Fires, and Temple Bells (Putnam Weale). 
The Spirit of the Chinese People (Ku Hung-ming). 

China, Japan and Korea (J. O. P. Bland). 

Buddhist China (R. F. Johnston). 

Civilization of China (H. A. Giles). 

Marco Polo (Everyman Library). 


Six Best Authors on China 


Lennox Simpson (B. I. Putnam Weale). 
J. O. P. Bland. 

R. F. Johnston. 

Ku Hung-ming. 

Dr H. A. Giles. 

. Dr Arthur Smith. 

The fact that Ku Hung-ming calls J. O. P. Bland ‘a man with a diseased 
imagination’ does not deter the author of the article from listing their names 
in company among the six best authors! 

The oldest book in the Collection is a 1671 edition of The History of 
the Conquest of China by the Tartars by Palafox (see Plate X). Sefior Palafox 
was consecrated Bishop of Puebla de los Santos in Mexico in 1639, where he 
received ‘eminent transactions which happened in the Revolution of the 
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Chinese Empire to the Tartars from the Philippine Isles and from which 
he compiled this history’. The manuscript was found by a relative among 
his papers after his death, who entrusted it to a M. Bertier to translate into 
French and from which it was finally rendered into English. 
There is a copy of the well-known illustrated 1673 (2nd edition) of 
An/Empassy/From TuHE/East-India Company/Or TuHe/UNITED Provinces/To Tue/ 
Grand Tartar Cham/EMPEROR OF CuHINA,/Deliver’d by Their Excellencies/Peter de Goyer 
and facob de Keyzer,, At His Imperial City of/PekinG./WHEREIN/The Cities, Towns, 
Villages, Ports, River, &c./In their Passages from/CANTON to PEKING,/Are Ingeniously 
Describ’d,/By Mr JOHN NIEVHOFF, Steward to the/AMBAssaDors./ALso/An Epistle 
of Father JOHN ADAMS their Antagonist,/Concerning the Whole Negotiation./With 
an AppENDIXx of Several Remarks taken out of/Father ATHANASIUS KIRCHER./ 
English’d, and set forth with their several Sculptures,/By JOHN OGILBY Esq;/His 
Majesties Cosmographer, Geographick Printer and Master of the Revels in the/Kincpom 


of IRELAND. The Second Edition.|LONDON,/Printed by the Author at his House in 
White-Friers. M. DC. LXXIITI. 


The Palafox has been rebound, but the Nievhoff is in the original 
boards with half calf binding. 

Other early accounts of embassies include E. Y. Ides’ Three Years 
Travels from Moscow to China, Macartney’s Embassy to China, 1792, etc., 
and A. Anderson’s account of the same embassy; both Abel’s and Ellis’ 
description of Amherst’s Embassy to the Court of Pekin, printed in London 
in 1818; and accounts of Lord Elgin’s embassies by H. B. Lock and L. 
Oliphant published in 1859 and 1869. ‘Two lesser-known embassies are 
described in Baron Gros’s Embassy to China in 1857—58 by M. de Moges, 
London, 1860, and G. Timkowski’s Russtan Mission to China in 1820—21, 
published in 1827. 

The writings of the Jesuits and other early missionaries, the main 
interpreters of China to the West up to the end of the eighteenth century, 
and accounts of their activities are well represented in the Collection. The 
august names of A. de Andrade, J. B. du Halde, D. F. Navarette, the Abbé 
Frosier, L. Lecompte, M. Ripa, M. Ricci, J. A. von Schaal, A. Kircher, 
and many more are to be found in the indexes. There is an original edition, 
published in Paris between 1776 and 1814 in seventeen volumes of the 
Mémoires Concernant I’ Histoire, les Sciences, les Arts, les Meeurs, les Usages, 
& c. des Chinoss. 

We then turn to later generations of sinologues. There are two books 
of J. P. Abel-Rémusat, the first holder of a chair of Chinese in a European 
University. One is a translation of + #@ 4 known in English as The Two 
Cousins which attracted the attention of Leigh Hunt and Carlyle. Among 
notable French sinologues represented are S. Julien, M. G. Pauthier, E. 
Chavannes, H. Cordier, A. V. Le Coq, and P. Pelliot. Chinese, writing in 
European languages, were becoming strenuous critics of this growing field 
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of literature; and the sinologues themselves, then as now, pulled each other 
to pieces. Stanislas Julien is reported to have said that Pauthier really knew 
little Chinese, to which Pauthier retorted that Julien had no Sanskrit, pre- 
sumably meaning that he could not be called an Oriental scholar without it. 
After the publication of Dr R. Morrison’s famous dictionary many 
British and others writing in English entered the field of sinology and their 
works form the bulk of the collection. Some of the writers of the stature 
of Legge and Giles really qualify for the title of sinologue; others, knowing 
little Chinese, wrote some sense and more nonsense about China. A great 
deal of their work is in the Collection, sense and nonsense. Sir John Davis, 
who could speak but not read much Chinese, Gutzlaff, Sir Thomas L. 
Wade (inventor of the Wade system of romanization widely used until 
to-day), W. E. Soothill, L. Cranmer Byng, W. H. Medhurst, J. Steele, E. 
Milne, and W. G. Old followed the lead of Dr J. Legge in translating some 
of the major classics and in trying to interpret China to the West generally. 
The work of Legge has suffered severe criticism from certain Chinese 
scholars, but it still stands as an irreplaceable contribution to sinological 
studies. It was the attempts of these early pioneers to make the Chinese 
classics readily available which aroused the interest of the West and founded 
the more advanced contemporary schools of European and American sino- 
logy, and the Hankow Collection is a fitting memorial to their work. 
Giles’ A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, Mayer’s The Chinese Reader’s 
Manual as well as the later E. T. C. Werner’s Myths and Legends of China 
and Couling’s Encyclopaedia Sinica are indispensible reference-works still 
and do not survive simply as curiosities. Other reference works, biblio- 
graphies, atlases, guide books, and catalogues of other oriental libraries were 
added as opportunity offered. Notable among these are a Catalogue of the 
Library of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, a list of 
about fifteen hundred volumes in the Society’s library in Shanghai, compiled 
about 1910; a catalogue of the foreign books in the Library of Tsing Hua 
University, published in 1927; and a catalogue of the opening exhibition 
of books from the famous library of Dr G. E. Morrison in Tokyo. This 
‘Morrison Library’ should not be confused with the library of Dr Robert 
Morrison, the famous pioneer translator of the Bible into Chinese, referred 
to at the beginning of this article. Dr G. E. Morrison, the Times correspon- 
dent in Peking and later Adviser to the Government of the Republic of China, 
sold his magnificent collection of about forty thousand volumes and six 
thousand pamphlets to Baron Hisaya Iwasaki in 1917 for the sum of £35,000. 
Baron Iwasaki, with great public spirit, housed the library known as the 
Toyo Bunko in 'Tokyo and added to it to such an extent that by the time it 
was opened to the public on November 28th, 1924, the number of books 
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was almost doubled. It is a catalogue of the books exhibited on this occasion 
(in Japanese, but with titles of foreign books translated) that is in the Hankow 
Collection, with a brief history of the library. 

There is a rich collection of out-of-print material from among the 
nineteenth-century contributions to the history of China, the growth of the 
foreign concessions, and the wars between China and other countries during 
this period, including fourteen books besides many articles on the T’ai 
P’ing Rebellion. There is a typescript copy of W. T. Lay’s translation of 
“The Autographic Deposition of Chung-Wang, the Faithful King, Written 
during his Confinement after the Capture of Nanking’. This was published 
in Chinese after the execution of the Chung-Wang but is reported to have 
been edited by Tseng Kuo Fan. The English translation was published 
in Shanghai in 1860. 

Among the more recondite historical material is G. Smith’s The Jews 
at Kai-Feng-Fu, published in Shanghai in 1851, and A. S. Waley’s voice 
speaks from another age in his The Re-making of China, published in 1914. 
The book ends with these words: ‘Upon Yiian Shih-kai, if he, as all well- 
wishers of China must hope, continues to be the arbiter of her destinies, 
will devolve the task of giving her a constitution which will satisfy the 
moderate reformers whilst retaining in his own hands the supreme power 
of government. He will also in all sincerity constitute himself the defender 
of the Confucian faith, and thereby combine for his country’s benefit the 
advantage of a modern constitution with the precepts of the sages’. One 
is inclined to think of Waley only in connection with the field of literature 
and philosophy, but in the early days he shared the hopes of so many others 
that China in her Revolution had already found her salvation. Sun Yat 
Sen’s Kidnapped in London: Being the Story of my Capture by the Chinese 
Legation, London, printed in Bristol in 1897, is his own account of this event 
written in clear and somewhat humorous English; other eye-witness accounts 
such as W. A. P. Martin’s The Siege in Peking, Edinburgh, 1917, and Mrs 
Alice Tisdale Hobart’s ‘What happened at Nanking, 1927’, published in 
Harpers Magazine in July 1927, are of historical interest. 

_Travel-books, from the earliest accounts to those published up to 1927, 
abound. The well-known books of W. Alexander, T. Allom and G. N. 
Wright, J. Barrow, B. Hall, R. Fortune, W. Grill, and W. C. Hunter are 
all represented. There is an interesting extract taken from Thomas Salmon’s 
A New Geographical and Historical Grammar,‘ of which only the Asia section 
is in the Collection. A very different type of curiosity is Luigi Barzin’s 
Peking to Paris: an Account of Prince Borghese’s fourney across Two Continents 
in a Motor-car. This was published in London by Grant Richards in 
1907—a tale of pioneers of a different order! 
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There are many scholarly, detailed descriptions such as those of 
Charles Bell of Tibet fame, Sven Hedin, and Sir Aurel Stein, ‘chatty’ 
accounts by innumerable very ordinary people which none the less gain 
historical interest as relics of a China of another century, and other unusual 
accounts difficult to classify. For instance, thre is a fascinating book called 
We Tibetans by Lha-mo Rin-chen who married a British Consul at Tachienlu 
on the Chinese-Tibetan frontier and became Mrs Louis King. 

A wise policy was pursued in the acquisition of outstanding works on 
art and archaeology, and considering this was a private club library it is 
astonishing to find the magnificently illustrated seven folio volumes of the 
George Eumorfopoulos Collection by Hobson, Binyon, and others, which 
were published at £26 5s. each. Of course they may have been the gift 
of a wealthy benefactor, but unfortunately there are no records to show the 
detailed history of the Hankow Club Library. There is also a set of the 
eight-volume catalogue of the famous Sumitomo Collection of Chinese 
bronzes and mirrors. 

The period from the end of the First World War up to the Sino-Japanese 
War was a minor ‘Golden Age’ of publishing in the field of the various 
arts of China, when publishers produced, with seeming extravagant dis- 
regard of the cost, many lavishly illustrated books, German, French, and 
Italian sinologues all contributing. Among the German or Austrian con- 
tributions are to be found E. Boerschmann’s Chinesische Architektur and 
P. de Tanner’s Chinese fade, Ancient and Modern; among the French P. 
Pelliot’s six volume Les Grottes de Touen Houang and H. d’Ardennes de 
Tizac’s Animals in Chinese Art. 

1 A New/Geographical and Historical/GRAMMAR/WHEREIN THE/GEOGRAPHICAL PArRT/is 
TRULY/MODERN;/AND THE/PRESENT STATE/OF THE SEVERAL/KINGDOMS of the WoRLD/Is so 
interspersed,/As to render the Study of GroGRAPHY both/ENTERTAINING and INSTRUCTIVE./ 
CONTAINING, WitTH/An Account of the Air, Soil, Produce, Traffic, 
Curiosities,/Arms, Religion, Language, Universities, Bishopricks, Manners,/Customs, Habits, 
and Coins, in use in the several/Kingdoms and States described./By Mr. SALMON./ 
ILLUSTRATED/With a Set of Twenty-three New Maps of the several Countries ;/drawn, by the 
Direction of Mr. Salmon, and ingraved by Mr. Jefferys.|Geographer to his Royal Highness 


the Prince of Wales./Printed for WiLL1AM JOHNSTON, at the Golden-Ball in St. Paul’s/Ciurch- 
Yard. MDCCLI. 


E. F. Fenollosa’s Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art is an outstanding 
Italian contribution. There is also a French translation, Les Enseignements 
de la Peinture du Jardin Grand comme un Grain de Moutarde, of R. Petrucci’s 
Kiai Tseu Yuan Houa ( 4¢ +  # {4), the famous Chinese classic on painting 
usually known in English as ‘Traditions of Painting from a Mustard-Seed 
Garden’. 

Lawrence Binyon and R. L. Hobson have already been mentioned in 
connection with the Eumorfopoulos Catalogue; in their company are Sir Leigh 
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Ashton, A. L. Hetherington, W. P. Yetts, Sir Aurel Stein, S. W. Bushell, 
O. Sirén, and many others. 

Again it is in the lesser-known material that the collection is of so 
much value to the student of Chinese art. He may find G. Koizumi’s 
Lacquer Work, 1923, H. L. Roth’s Oriental Silver-work: Malay and Chinese 
published in London in 1910, O. Roche’s Chinese Furniture published in 
Paris in 1921, and A. F. Kendrick and C. E. C. Tattersall’s Hand-woven 
Carpets: Oriental and European, two volumes, London, 1922, among other 
rarer items. 

There was an incomplete set of the invaluable Ars Asiatica which the 
University has since been able to complete; and there are almost complete 
sets of the famous Palaeontologia Sinica, and the Memoirs and the Bulletin 
of the Geological Survey of China containing the pioneer work of many of 
the most famous archaeologists of China herself and of British, Swedish, 
American, and other well-known workers in the field. 

There is not much literature on Chinese drama but the Collection has 
most of the better known works in this rather neglected field. A somewhat 
rare item is The Chinese Drama, written in French by Chu Chia-chien, 
translated into English and illustrated by A. Jacovleff, published in London 
in 1922. A. Jacovleff also published Designs and Paintings from the Far East, 
Paris, 1923, and from the reproductions of his paintings in it, it can be seen 
that he was one of the rare artists who knew how to interpret the Chinese. 

The early Catholic missionaries in China were tolerated partly because 
of the value of their scientific knowledge, especially in the field of astronomy 
and medicine. In turn they studied the flora, fauna, and medicines of China 
and wrote about them as far as their discoveries went, but it was in the 
nineteenth century that naturalists from the West seriously gave their 
attention to these subjects. 

The pioneering work of Robert Fortune, commissioned to study the 
culture of the tea plant in China, is well known, and his books are charming 
to read as much for their easy, unpretentious style and fresh, unprejudiced 
descriptions of the Chinese and their way of life as for their contributions 
to botanical studies. Other famous names will be found on the shelves—A. 
de C. Sowerby, G. Forrest, F. Kingdom Ward, and many others. The 
beautifully illustrated three-volume Butterflies from China, Japan and Corea 
by J. H. Leech is there, the Abbé David’s Les Oiseaux de la Chine with its 
volume of finely coloured lithographs, and J. O. Westwood’s 1842 edition 
of E. Donovan’s .Natural History of the Insects of China, first published 
in 1798, and in which the original colour plates are reprinted. Plantae 
Davidianae ex Sinarum Imperio published in Paris, 1884—88, is another 
book famous for its illustrations besides being a valuable reference work, 
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and other standard works like Forbes and Hemsley’s Enumeration of all the 
Plants Known from China, London, 1886—1905; the same Hemsley’s Flora 
of Tibet, Dunn and Tutcher’s Flora of Kwantung and Hong Kong, and 
Bentham’s Flora Hongkongensis all find a place. 

Among the rarer publications are the collected papers, in French, of 
H. Imbert, which include one on the alligators and crocodiles of China; 
there is a pamphlet on The New River Dolphin from China by G.S. Miller; 
and a fascinating little book by Berthold Laufer, author of many outstanding 
works on ceramics, jade, etc., Insect Musicians and Cricket Champions of 
China. It not only describes the types of crickets kept by the Chinese for 
fighting and for their music, but also illustrates the lovely little cricket pots 
of ivory, jade, and other precious materials in which the crickets were housed 
with the paraphernalia for keeping them, ‘cricket ticklers’ made of rat or 
hare whiskers with ivory handles, ‘cricket feeding dishes’ in which was 
gathered fresh dew, and so on. 

It is difficult to find a portmanteau heading for the last category of 
books to be described; ‘curiosities’ is perhaps as good a word as any. There 
is an immense amount of information about China, not of real academic 
interest, but which intrigues the reader because of its unusual nature. ‘There 
is information to be found on leechcraft in ancient China, on modes of 
keeping time, on sericulture, on the manufacture of ink, on the punishments 
of China, on the bamboo, on Chinese ghosts, on secret societies, and on a 
hundred and one other subjects both in the books and in the rare runs of 
old journals. 

A two-volume work which cannot fail to astonish the reader is Philoso- 
phical Dissertations on the Egyptians and Chinese, translated from the French 
of Mr de Pauw, Private Reader to Frederick II, King of Prussia, by Capt 
J. Thomson, London, 1795. ‘Why Egyptians and Chinese?’ the reader may 
ask, and after reading the book with its fantastic misstatements one continues 
to wonder. 

Excellent curiosity-value is to be found in an exhibition catalogue, 
Ten thousand things relating to China and the Chinese: an epitome of the 
genius, government, history, literature, agriculture, arts, trade, manners, customs 
and social life of the people of the celestial empire; together with a synopsis 
of the Chinese collection, by W. B. Langdon, London, 1843. The exhibition 
contained an immense variety of things, silks, carved screens, sculptures, 
clothing, furniture, manufacturing implements, bronzes, ceramics, paintings, 
etc. The book is much more than a mere catalogue and has interpolated 
descriptions of Chinese manners and customs. 

An early example of an English translation with parallel Chinese text 
is Portfolio Chinensis: or a collection of authentic Chinese State Papers 
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illustrative of the present position of affairs in China, translated, with notes 
and introduction by J. Lewis Shuck, Macao, 1840; these papers all deal 
with the prohibitory regulations against opium. 

Two more early editions deserve special mention: Rural architecture in 
the Chinese Taste, Being Designs Entirely New for the Decoration of Gardens, 
Parks, Forrests, Insides of Houses, & c. by W. and I. Halfpenny, London, 
1755,? and Designs of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines, and 
Utensils, by M. Chambers, London, 1757.5 They well illustrate the interest 
there was at that time in things Chinese at the height of the ‘Chinoiserie’ 
period in England. The former of these two books has another interest—it 
bears, as well as the Hankow Club Library labels, the book plate of the 
famous G. E. Morrison of Peking. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of the particular value the journals 
in the Collection have been in adding to and supplementing the runs already 
in the library. The journals relating to the Far East are housed all together 
in a special room devoted to that purpose. One of the most notable runs 
is that of the fournal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
from 1858—1927. The University was already subscribing to this, but the 
back runs were by no means complete until the acquisition of the Hankow 
Collection. A complete run is now held from 1858—1948. 

The Chinese Repository, 1832—1846, an interesting early journal pub- 
lished in Canton is in the Collection. The University received a few years 
later a gift of runs of The Friend of China and Hong Kong Gazette, 1842— 
1861, Dixson’s Hong Kong Recorder, 1850—1859, The Canton Register, 
1828—1843, The Canton Press, 1838—1844, as well as many volumes of 
the China Maritime Customs Reports from the Hong Kong Chamber of 
Commerce, so that it is particularly rich in this field. 

Runs of other well known journals which have supplemented the 
University’s holdings include Asia Major, Chinese Social and Political 


2 Rural Architecture|in the/Chinese Taste,/Being Designs Entirely New/for the Decoration 
of/Gardens, Parks, Forrests, Insides of Houses, Gc/on Sixty Copper Plates/with full instructions 
for Workmen|ALSO/A near Estimate of the Charge,/and Hints where proper to be Erected./the 
Whole Invented & Drawn by/Willm & Inn. Halfpenny, Architects./The 3d. Edition./With 
the Adition of 4 Plates in Quarto, of Roofs for|Chinese & Indian Temples, the manner of fixing, 
their Ornaments, Covering and carrying off the/Water, their Cornices with the Several Members 
adjusted to regular Proportion| London 1755/Printed for Robt. Sayer, at the Golden Buck, opposite! 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 


3 Dresses,/ MACHINES, AND UTENSILS./Eng- 
raved by the Best Hands,/From the drawn in Cu1na/By/Mr. CHampers, Architect,, 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Arts at FLorENcE./To which is annexed,/A DEscRIPTION 
of their Tempies, Houses, GARDENS, &c./LONDON:/Published for the AUTHOR, and sold by 
him next Door to Tom’s Coffee-house, Russell-Street,/Covent-Garden: Also by Mess. 
Dodsley, in Pall-mall; Mess. Wilson and Durham;/Mr. A. Millar, in the Strand, and Mr. 
R. Willock, in Cornhill., MDCCLVIL. 
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Science Review, China Journal of Science and Arts and T’oung Pao. Volumes 
of The North China Herald, 1859—1928, The Peking Gazette, 1875—1895, 
The Peking Oriental Society fournal, 1885—1888, The China Review, 1872— 
1901, published in Hong Kong and in Shanghai, 1919—1922, are important 
items in the Collection. 

It represents about one quarter of the Far East Section of the University 
Library at the time of writing. It is hoped that when the Hankow Collection 
is classified, a union catalogue of the whole section may be published. For 
the information of readers not familiar with the University of Hong Kong, 
it should be noted that books in Chinese, Japanese, and other oriental 
languages, now numbering approximately eighty thousand volumes, are 
housed separately in the Fung Ping Shan Library building and are not 
included in the Far East Section of the University Library of which the 
Hankow Collection forms a part. 
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ARTHUR DE CARLE SOWERBY 


WiTH the passing of Arthur de Carle Sowerby, naturalist, artist, explorer, 
author, and editor, China has lost one of her best friends, most outspoken 
critics, and staunchest champions. For the past forty years, up to the 
collapse of the National Government, Arthur de Carle Sowerby was one of 
the best known, most original, and most forceful of the foreign residents 
in China, in spite of the fact that during nearly half that period he was 
wracked with illness and confined first to his house and then to his bed. 
During that time his home in Shanghai was a rendezvous of scientists, 
explorers, scholars, and writers of all nations; his mind was alive to all 
questions concerning the advancement of knowledge in China; and his pen 
was never idle. 

To understand the varied talents and many-sided personality of Arthur 
de Carle Sowerby one must glance at his ancestry. His father, the Reverend 
Arthur Sowerby, was one of the most gifted missionaries of the last generation 
in North China, and was the great grandson of James Sowerby (1757—1822) 
the famous British botanist, author of English Botany, for w hich he himself, 
being an artist, also etched, printed, and coloured by hand the plates. James 
Sowerby was one of the founders of the Geological Society and author of 
Mineral Conchology of Great Britain (from 1812), which provided the data 
upon which much of the work of Darwin and Wallace was based. His son 
James de Carle Sowerby continued his work and helped to organize the 
Royal Botanic Society and Gardens in Regent’s Park, of which he became 
the first Secretary and Director. 

James Sowerby’s wife was a member of a Huguenot family of artists, 
the de Carle’s, and in his descendants the heritage of scientist and artist 
were combined. 

On his mother’s side Arthur Sowerby was descended from Pierre 
Séguier (known in the English branch of the family as Peter Seguier), the 
Chancellor of France in the reign of Louis XIII, and he was also the great 
grandson of Anthony Stuart, the famous miniature and portrait painter of 
the early days of Queen Victoria. The Seguiers likewise were painters by 
profession and art experts, and Arthur Sowerby’s uncle was part-founder 
and first Keeper of the National Gallery of Portraits in Trafalgar Square. 
Thus from both sides of his family Arthur de Carle Sowerby was descended 
from artists, and on his father’s side from scientists also. 

The Sowerbys were an old family of Saxon stock owning land in the 
north of England, a family that can be traced back to the time of Edward 
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the Confessor, and possibly earlier to Hengist and Aesc, the first kings 
of Kent at the time of the Saxon invasion in the fifth century a.p. The 
spirit of exploration and adventure not only in physical things, but also in 
things of the mind and of the spirit, has frequently appeared in the history 
of the family. During the last generation three members of the family, 
including Arthur de Carle’s father, became missionaries in China at a time 
when missionary work was distinctly adventurous. Arthur de Carle Sowerby’s 
own history, in addition to being that of a scientist and an artist, has 
been one of an intellectual adventurer, and though he would probably have 
repudiated the term, he was in a sense profoundly religious, being a man of 
deep feeling, unshakeable loyalties, fearless in denouncing whatever he felt 
to be wrong and in upholding whatever he felt to be right. 

Born in 1885 at Taiyuanfu, capital of Shansi province, and educated 
partly at Cheefoo School, partly at his home in China until he was fifteen 
years of age, he experienced the spaciousness of the closing years of Imperial 
China—an experience that leaves its mark upon all that have had it. During 
a short stay in England he had as a boy been enraptured at watching his 
maternal grandfather—a born naturalist and amateur taxidermist—skin, 
stuff, and mount small mammals, birds, and fishes for the local sportsmen, 
and so had unconsciously taken the first steps towards his future career. His 
artist ancestry however at first predominated, and at the end of his schooling 
he commenced to train for an artist’s career, but he soon left this training 
for that of a scientist. It was while working for his B. Sc. at Bristol that 
the adventurer’s spirit broke out in him, and owing to a train of circum- 
stances that need not be described here, he went first to sea, then to Canada, 
and finally in 1905 reached his family in China equipped with rifle and 
hunting-knife with the vague prospect of hunting and collecting in the 
unexplored mountains of Shansi. This he immediately commenced to do, 
and soon furnished a Natural History Museum in ‘Taiyuanfu with his 
specimens that attracted the attention of Dr Lavington Hart in ‘Tientsin, 
and led to his appointment to the staff of the Anglo-Chinese College there 
(1906), in the double capacity of lecturer and curator of the Natural History 
Museum that the college was preparing to establish. ‘To equip the Museum 
a second hunting expedition was made to the mountains of Western Shansi 
in 1907, which in turn led to his collaboration with a representative of the 
British Museum and to a third expedition, this time to the Ordos desert, 
in the course of which he made his first discovery, that of a new species of 
jerboa which was named after him, Dipus sagitta sowerbyi. 

At the close of this expedition he received and accepted an invitation 
from Mr Robert Sterling Clark of New York to join as naturalist a scientific 
and geographical expedition which he was organizing to go through parts of 
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Shensi and Kansu in Northwest China. It was a private venture generously 
financed by Mr Clark, consisting of seven scientific and technical persons 
and a train of fifty-seven riding and pack animals with twenty-nine mule- 
teers and servants. It surveyed and mapped a route of nearly one thousand 
miles through little-known country from Western Shansi through North 
Shensi to Lanchow in Kansu, where the expedition was brought to an end 
by the tragic death of the Indian surveyor, Hazrat Ali. The mammals, 
birds, reptiles, insects, and flowers collected were presented to the United 
States National Museum, and a magnificent volume Through Shen-Kan' 
embodying the scientific results of the expedition, and profusely illustrated 
with photographs and water-colour sketches, was published under the joint 
authorship of Clark and Sowerby. ‘This was the first book in which Sowerby 
took part. 

Sowerby’s career as an explorer and scientist was now assured; besides 
the new species of jerboa named after him, seven new species of mammals 
were discovered during the Clark expedition, five of spiders, three of fleas, 
and one sub-species of birds. Mr Clark continued to finance Sowerby’s 
collecting expeditions, the specimens being sent to the United States Na- 
tional Museum, and their friendship remained through life. 

In 1911 the Revolution broke over China and during the early days 
of uncertainty and danger Sowerby arranged the evacuation of the small 
foreign community from Taiyuanfu; immediately afterwards he organized 
the relief expedition initiated by the Reverend J. C. Keyte of nine persons 
and one servant through North Shensi to Sianfu to evacuate the foreign 
community concentrated there. The account of this expedition and of the 
course of the Revolution in that part of China is graphically told by J. C. 
Keyte in The Passing of the Dragon. 

Vivid accounts of this early period of Sowerby’s hunting life in China, 
and of the West Shansi mountains, illustrated with his inimitable animal 
sketches, in which the spirit of the adventurer, artist, and nature-lover is 
admirably expressed, are found in his books: Fur and Feather in North 
China* and Sport and Science on the Sino-Mongolian Frontier.‘ 

During succeeding years and until the outbreak of the First World 
War, he made his centre at Tientsin and transferred his activities to the 
forested mountains of Manchuria, where he gathered the material for his 


1 London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1912. 
* London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1913. 
3 Tientsin Press, 1914. 


* London: Melrose, 1918, written four years earlier, 
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four massive volumes: The Naturalist in Manchuria.’ A Sportsman’s Mis- 
cellany® followed in 1917, and A Naturalist’s Note-book in China’ in 1925. 

During World War I Sowerby served in France as ‘Vechnical Officer 
in the Chinese Labour Corps, and on his return to China made his head- 
quarters at Shanghai, where he resided until the end of World War II. 

In 1923 he established the monthly journal which absorbed the greater 
part of his energies, and also of the energies of his wife Clarice, until the 
outbreak of the War in the Pacific in 1941: The China Fournal of Science 
and Arts 52 MEE). The range of the Fournal covered Science, 
Art, Literature, ‘Travel, Shooting, and Fishing, and the publication continued 
through thirty-five volumes, during which time he himself acted as editor, 
wrote the monthly editorials, and contributed many articles, usually illus- 
trated with his lively ink-sketches, too many to enumerate here. With the 
sixth volume the name was shortened to The China Journal (¥F | He it). 

From this time he began to develop an interest in Chinese Art. He 
arrived at this through science. He observed the similarity between Chinese 
paintings of mountains and the Chinese mountains he actually knew. But 
especially in the case of animals, he was impressed by the accuracy of the 
ancient Chinese craftsmen in modelling pottery animals for the tomb, an 
accuracy which enabled him as a naturalist to identify the breeds of various 
domestic animals in use in Ancient China. Hence, among many others appear- 
ed his series of papers: ‘Birds in Chinese Art’,® “Che Owl in Chinese Art’, 
“The Flora of Chinese Art’,’? ‘Rocks, Mountains, and Water in Chinese 
Art’, ‘Animals in Chinese Art’, “The Domestic Animals of Ancient 
China’, “lhe Chinese Lion’, ‘Wheeled Vehicles in China, Ancient and 
Modern’, ‘Pottery ‘Tomb Figures of Ancient China’,’* ‘Animals in the 
Myths, Legends, and Fairy Tales of China’, “Some Chinese Animal 
Myths and Legends’. 

> Tientsin Press, I, 1912; IJ, III, 1923; IV. 

Tientsin Press. 

‘Shanghai: North China Daily News and Herald. 

‘China Journal, 6, 1935. 

Ibid., XXV, 1, 1936. 

Tbid., XXVI, 6, 1937. 

Tbid., XXVIII, 2, 1937. 

'2 Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, UXNVIU, 1937. 
'S China Journal, XXIII, 4, 1935. 

XXIV, 2, 1936. 

9 [bid., XXVI, 5, 1937. 

'6 Thid., XNVII, 6, 1937 and Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

LXIX, 1938. 

China Journal, XXXI1, 1, 1939. 
' Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, UXX, 1939. 
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Similarly his interest in craftsmanship led him to write other series of 
articles on Chinese arts and crafts, of which a series of four papers on 
different aspects of the Chinese ivory industry," republished as a separate 
monograph China and Ivory, may be cited as an example. 

From art he passed to archaeology. In this way he became especially 
interested in David’s Deer, Elaphurus davidianus (Milne-Edwards), now 
extinct in China, and preserved only in Paris, where three living specimens 
were sent by Pére David in 1866, and in the Duke of Bedford’s park at 
Woburn—the latter being a magnificent herd of nearly two hundred sprung 
from the stock in Paris. In an article in the China Journal® entitled: ‘Horns 
of a New Deer and Other Relics from the Waste of Yin, Honan, China’, 
Sowerby tells us that in 1924 he received some fragments of semi-fossilized 
deer-antler from the Reverend J. M. Menzies, the well-known authority on 
the Oracle Bones, and other Shang-dynasty relics, dated between 1500 and 
1000 B.c., from the Anyang site in Honan. These he compared with 
other fragments of deer-antler in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai, of known species, including a small portion of an antler of Ela- 
phurus davidianus (Milne-Edwards) or David’s Deer, with none of which 
was he able to establish an identity. He concluded therefore that Menzies’ 
fragments belonged to a new species, which he named Cervus (Recurvus) 
menziesianus. ‘The fragment of antler of David’s Deer in the Museum was 
too small and not sufficiently characteristic to reveal its identity with the 
new-found fragments. Later however as his knowledge of the new species 
increased with further finds he transferred them to a species of Elaphurus 
which he named Elaphurus menziesianus (Sowerby). Up to this time he had 
not seen a satisfactory picture of the complete antler of Pére David’s Deer. 
When however one of these came to his knowledge he recognized the identity 
of it and the fragments found by Menzies. He acknowledged therefore 
that he had made a mistake in naming Menzies’ deer a new species, and 
thenceforth identified it with David’s Deer—Elaphurus davidianus (Milne- 
Edwards).”' His interest however in this strange deer ‘with the feet of a 
rein-deer, the antlers of a deer, and the elongated tail of antelopes’,” the 
ssi pu hsiang (V4 4x{%) of the Chinese, and probably the mi-lu (1 jf%) of the 
Confucian Classics, which once roamed the marshes of North China in a 
wild state, and at the time of Pére David survived only in the Imperial 
hunting-park south of Peking, continued. He collected sufficient fragments 


19 China Fournal, XXV, 3, 1936. 

[bid., XIX, 3, September 1933. 

21 Letter to the author, November 11th, 1940. 

*? Abbé David's Diary, translated by Helen M. Fox (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949), p. 6. 
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to demonstrate the curious backward growth of the tines, frequently wrote 
and spoke about it, and on returning to England in 1947 accepted an in- 
vitation from the Duke of Bedford to visit Woburn Park. ‘There he was 
fascinated by the appearance and behaviour of these living specimens of a 
species all but extinct. He sent me numerous quick sketches of their various 
motions, with detailed descriptions, unfortunately lost during my exit from 
China in 1951. I am told that during his last illness he put in writing his 
jatest information about these curious animals. 

The thirty-five volumes of the Journal are probably the chief monument 
to Sowerby’s life in Shanghai. It is not a sinological journal. Of its scientific 
value I am unable to speak. It is a store-house of information on all manner 
of subjects, the range and variety of which reflect the editor’s mind. It is 
richly illustrated, and the illustrations are uniformly good, and often such 
as will not be available again. ‘T’o a large extent it is a record of a world 
that is past, and one of its chief functions was to educate the foreign commun- 
ity in the China of those days in appreciation of varied aspects of Chinese 
civilization and life. 

Nor was the fournal only interested in the past. Sowerby was keenly 
alive to the world around him, and particularly to the Chinese world in 
which he had been born and in which he had spent his early years. He was 
outspoken in apportioning praise or blame in current affairs if anything 
aroused his sense of right and wrong. His editorials written during the 
Japanese aggression of 1937 and in the midst of the warfare in and around 
Shanghai were fearless in their condemnation of the action of the Japanese. 
He was equally frank in his condemnation of corruption in the Chinese 
government, or of exploitation by foreign powers. 

Sowerby himself, though he spoke Chinese fluently, was not a scholar 
of the written language. Consequently in sinological work he was dependent 
upon translated sources which sometimes led him into error. But his alert 
mind, remarkable powers of observation, powerful imagination, and retentive 
memory enabled him to penetrate deeply into whatever subject aroused his 
interest. 

With his growing knowledge in Chinese Art he gradually made a small 
but choice collection of Chinese pottery and porcelain, being attracted 
chiefly by the animal figures of the ‘T’ang and Six Dynasties periods; he 
also acquired a valuable collection of books on Chinese Art and other aspects 
of Chinese civilization. These, together with his art objects and natural 
history specimens, he donated to the Heude Museum, Shanghai, before he 
left China at the close of the Second World War. A complete catalogue 
of the former by Mr Edmund Toeg was published in the Notes d’ Archéologie 
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et d’Ethnologie Chinoise of the Musée Heude, Shanghai,?? and entitled: 
“The Sowerby Collection of Far Eastern Art’. 

Sowerby was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society and of the 
Zoological Society, but of his many papers and articles on purely scientific 
subjects this Journal is not the place to speak. Mention however may be 
made of A Naturalist’s Holiday by the Sea,” a collection of various scientific 
essays. 

For many years Sowerby was President of the North China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society in Shanghai, to which he devoted himself with 
the same energy and personal interest that he displayed in all his other 
activities. 

His residence in Shanghai, at that time on the edge of the inhabited 
area beyond Bubblingwell, and near the American Country Club, was in 
itself a Natural History and Art Museum and a centre sought by explorers 
and travellers on their arrival in Shanghai before starting on their travels 
inland. One and all found Arthur Sowerby a warm-hearted friend and 
experienced adviser. Although he himself was unable through illness to 
take an active part in further exploration, he was entirely free from jealousy, 
and followed with undiminished ardour the course of those who could. 
He was particularly fond of encouraging talent in unexpected places, and 
several who have since progressed far in Chinese scholarship owe their 
beginning to Sowerby’s insight and encouragement. 

As his last illness—arthritis and sprue—grew upon him, the range of 
his activities, though not of his interests, contracted. His home, in which 
his personal collections and books were housed, was the centre of his life. 
His garden, small as it was, afforded him endless delight: he made a tiny 
pond at the end with rocks in Chinese fashion under the willow tree and 
bamboo; around the small grass plot on which he sat on a Chinese porcelain 
drum on days when he was sufficiently free from pain, he arranged minute 
rock gardens, with small pottery pagodas and figures. He wrote up daily 
his naturalist’s diary, observing the birds, insects, and flowers, rarely missing, 
even on days of excruciating pain. Seldom did he omit to go round the 
garden after dark with his torch in his hand to observe the slugs come out 
for which he daily placed food. The enthusiasm he showed over the variety 
of slugs was as great as that which he showed over the vastness of the stellar 
spaces and the multitude of the stars on nights when he set up his telescope 
on a flat part of the roof and surveyed the spiral nebulae. When passers-by 
were heard to remark upon the flitting light, the neighbours replied: “That 
is only Mr Sowerby looking for his slugs’. 


231, fasc. 2, 1947. 
*4 Routledge, 1923. 
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After the Pacific War commenced, Sowerby was one of those included 
in a list for indiscriminate political arrest on a certain day in the autumn of 
1942. But the officers sent to arrest him were so intrigued with his bottles 
of snakes and cabinet specimens of birds and small mammals, to say nothing 
of the loose Japanese garb that he wore to ease his bodily suffering, and the 
fire and enthusiasm that remained in his wasted frame, that they sent back 
for further orders, with the result that he was left in his house unmolested 
until the last enemy aliens were interned, when he too was put into con- 
centration camp. In the meantime his wife had died. By a superhuman 
effort he packed his collections, and deposited them in the Heude Museum, 
disposed of all his goods, turned his face away from the past, and went to 
camp, a sick and, as was thought, a dying man. Yet in camp he still main- 
tained his interests and discovered a new species of some small creature. 
He emerged from camp apparently a broken man, but with marvellous 
vitality recovered himself, married the wife who has nursed him through 
his last years, voyaged round the world, and finally settled in Washington, 
D. C., where, although bed-ridden, with the care of a devoted wife, and 
books from the Library of Congress, he maintained to the end his intellectual 
pursuits, corresponding with scholars, writing papers on scientific subjects, 
and above all composing an ambitious history of the old Saxon family from 
which he was sprung—“The Sowerby Saga’—including in the third and 
later parts his own autobiography, and an account of the stirring events in the 
midst of which his life was lived. He died on August 16th, 1954, at the 
age of sixty-nine, with interests unabated after twenty years of acute suffering 
and pain. 


F. S. DRAKE 
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The Sacred Oasis, Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, Tun Huang. By Irene 
VONGEHR VINCENT. (London: Faber and Faber, 1953. Pp. xix + 114. 
Illustrations 49 plates, including 1 coloured; 1 map. 30s.) 


Mural Paintings of the Tun-huang Caves, Selections A, B, and C. (3x 38 #% 
SH, = 4). Compiled by the TuN-HuUANG BurEAU OF CULTURE 
1952, 1953, and 1954. Preface in Chinese and 12 coloured wood-cuts. 
JM$100,000.) 


Tun-huang Ceiling Designs (#¢ Jt Compiled by CHUNG-YANG 
MEI-SHU HSUEN-YGAN SHIH-YUNG MEI-SHU HsI YEN-CHIU SHIH 
ch’u-pan shé A & 36 i Hi WR ak, 1953. Preface in Chinese and 20 
coloured illustrations. JM$100,000.) 


Ir is now nearly fifty years since the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas 
at ‘l'un-huang, on the extreme north-western border of China, were brought 
to the attention of the western world by Sir Aurel Stein. The caves had 
been visited earlier, it is true, by the Hungarian Professor L. de Loczy in 
1879, and by the French traveller M. Bonin in 1899. But it was in 1907 
that Sir Aurel Stein, at the end of a long trek across Central Asia, reached 
the caves and collected the material that has since become the basis of an 
extensive study. In his Ruins of Desert Cathay (1912) and again in his vast 
work Serindia (1921) Sir Aurel Stein gives a graphic description, liberally 
illustrated with photographs, of his visit to the caves in 1907, and of the 
discovery a short time before of the Sealed Library in which nearly ten 
thousand manuscripts in Chinese and various Central Asian languages dating 
from the third to the ninth centuries A.D. had been hidden since the eleventh 
century. 

In the following year, 1908, Professor Paul Pelliot visited the caves in 
the course of his Mission to China and made a comprehensive series of 
photographs of the frescos, which were published between 1920 and 1924 
in six volumes comprising 376 plates (sheets 12. 5 in. x 9.5 in.), with the 
title Les Grottes de Touan-Houang. 

Both Stein and Pelliot brought away a selection of manuscripts and 
between them all the painted scrolls and silk votive banners, which were 
deposited in the British Museum and the Museum of Central Asian Anti- 
buities at New Delhi, and in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, respect- 
ively. ‘The Chinese Government ordered the remainder of the manuscripts 
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to be sent to Peking, and to be deposited in the National Library there. 
Many manuscripts however were plundered on the way, and began to 
circulate in China through the hands of dealers, eventually finding their 
way into private collections in China or abroad. 

The famous Chinese scholar Lo Chén-yii (# dm E) especially inter- 
ested himself in these manuscripts and published photographic facsimiles 
of some and made textual studies of others. 

The importance of the find that was the subject of so much study can 
be seen from the fact that the manuscripts, which were mainly of Buddhist 
scriptures, included some previously unknown Buddhist works, and also 
unrecorded variants of Taoist and Chinese Classical texts, unknown Nes- 
torian Christian and Manichaean manuscripts, and the earliest known 
block-printed book, bearing the date a.p. 868. 

The manuscripts and paintings brought back by Sir Aurel Stein were 
studied by Raphael Petrucci and Edouard Chavannes, and the results of 
their work incorporated in Serindia in 1921. A selection of the silk banners 
and other paintings on silk were published by Sir Aurel Stein in the same 
year in the magnificent album The Thousand Buddhas in Ancient Buddhist 
Paintings from the Cave Temples of Tun Huang on the Western Frontier of 
China, with thirty-three plates (sheets 25 in. x 20.5 in.), including twelve 
in colour, together with a set of fifteen smaller plates (sheets 15.5 in. < 12 in.), 
including eleven in colour, and a volume of text to which Lawrence Binyon 
contributed the introduction. From these the rich colouring and monumental 
drawing of ‘T’ang art and the penetration of Indian influences to the 
borders of China can be seen. 

A scholarly study was made of the complete collection of Stein paintings, 
with special attention to Buddhist iconography and the meaning of the 
pictures, by Arthur Waley, and published in his A Catalogue of Paintings 
recovered from Tun Huang by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., preserved in the 
sub-department of Oriental prints and drawings in the British Museum, and 
in the Museum of Central Asian Antiquities, Delhi, 1931, while Lionel Giles 
published in 1944 Six Centuries at Tun Huang (a short account of the Stein 
Collection of Chinese MSS in the British Museum). 

For the study of the mural paintings the Pelliot photographs continued 
to be of supreme importance, but various studies were added to these, both 
of ‘l'un-huang and of other near-by caves, such as Buddhist Wall Paintings 
—A Study of a Ninth Century Grotto at Wan Fo Hsia, by Langdon Warner, 
in 1928; and Tonka-ga-no kenkya (Wall Paintings of Tun Huang), by E. 
Matsumoto, in 1937; photographs were published in the J/lustrated London 
News, May 30th, 1936: “The Caves of the Thousand Buddhas’, by D. 
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Parsons; and other notices are to be found in books of travel, such as The 
Gobi Desert, by Mildred Cable, in 1944. 

As a result of the publication of these photographs and studies, examples 
from the Tun-huang frescos began to figure in works on Chinese art. In spite 
of the Central Asian influence discernible in them, they served as examples 
of the famous Chinese murals of the T’ang dynasty, now lost, and of the lost 
painting of the Six Dynasties. Fourteen plates of 'un-huang photographs, 
including three colour-plates, appear in Waley’s Introduction to Chinese 
Painting, 1923; thirty-seven plates are included in Sirén’s A Short History 
of Early Chinese Painting, 1933; a mural fragment and a painted manuscript 
from Tun-huang dated a.p. 729 are illustrated in the Commemorative Catalogue 
of The Chinese Exhibition, London 1935; four excellent examples are to be 
seen in Bachhofer’s 4 Short History of Chinese Art, 1944; and two large 
murals and a manuscript fragment of galloping horses are reproduced by W. 
Cohn in his Chinese Painting, 1945. 

The remoteness of the place, however, on the northwestern frontier of 
China, near the site of the ancient Jade Gate through which travellers 
between China and Central Asia passed in the days when the approach to 
China was mainly by land, made it inaccessible to all but a few visitors, 
before the Second World War re-opened for a brief period the ancient 
highway. 

During the Sino-Japanese War and the Second World War the ancient 
route to the west was converted into a motor-road for the transport of war 
material; Tun-huang became easily accessible once more, to undesirable as 
well as to desirable visitors. Public-spirited Chinese were roused to action 
for the preservation of the Caves. The Chinese Nationalist Government, 
in spite of its preoccupation with the war and its own exiled condition at 
Chungking, set up the National Research Institute of Tun-huang (# #8 
XK Hh OH Fi Wr)—at that time called the Archaeological Museum of Tun- 
huang Bi By Wr )—under the Ministry of Education, in 1943, 
with Mr Ch’ang Shu-hung (#5 3%), himself an artist, as Director. A 
compound was built at the head of the valley to accommodate the Director 
and_his staff of some dozen artists and students. ‘The caves were repaired 
and the entrances controlled; inaccessible caves were made accessible; new 
caves were discovered, the full number known by 1948 being four hundred 
and sixty; and the systematic reproduction of the frescos in drawings and 
paintings commenced. An independent artist, Mr Chang Ta-ch’ien (#8 & FT), 
who was instrumental in founding the Institute, also made a famous series of 
paintings at the Caves in 1943. By 1948 the Tun-huang Research Institute 
had advanced sufficiently to exhibit some of its drawings and photographs 
at Nanking and Shanghai, sponsored by the Ministry of Education, and 
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an illustrated catalogue, Tun Huang I Chan Mu Lu (x 2 3% BE A @&) was 
published. ‘Two other publications followed: Tun Huang Mo Kao K’u 
Chih Liieh (3 ‘A Brief History of the Tun-huang Caves’), 
Shanghai, 1948, containing a plan and elevation, and Tun Huang Tai Piao 
Tso Hstian Chi ($c ¥ VE SA Selection of Representative Works 
from ‘Tun-huang’), Shanghai, 1948. 

This was the stage reached in the study of Tun-huang when the journey 
was made, in the summer of 1948, of which The Sacred Oasis is the record. 
Although slight, and in a different category from the massive works of the 
explorers and scholars mentioned above, the book in its spirit can be com- 
pared with Mukul Dey’s My Pilgrimages to Ajanta and Bagh (Butterworth, 
1925, and Oxford University Press, 1950). . 

The writer is a young American woman who some years before, as a 
result of a course of lectures on Chinese art at the University of Michigan, 
made it her life’s wish to see Tun-huang. The opportunity came nine 
years later when, as a married woman, she was residing with her husband 
and two children in Peking. It was a plucky journey from Peking to Tun- 
huang of over twelve hundred miles, by plane, motor-truck, and horseback, 
and in all the discomfort and uncertainty, and no little danger, of the years 
following the end of the war. The author was able to spend only one week 
at the Caves, and she was not accompanied by technical assistants, so we 
do not expect from her the comprehensive work of a Pelliot or a Stein. 
Nevertheless in one small volume she has succeeded in bringing to the 
ordinary reader the relevant facts of an unfamiliar subject; and she has also 
introduced to the West the work of the ‘Tun-huang Institute, whose guest 
she was. 

The story is simply and delightfully told without any self-conscious- 
ness or show of learning, though the writer has absorbed the available 
literature on the subject and has captured in an admirable manner the 
spirit that inspired the place. 

Part I describes the oasis and its history, the four hundred and sixty 
caves extending for more than a mile, sometimes four layers deep, in the 
face of a conglomerate cliff overlooking a small stream that flows from the 
mountains south of Tun-huang towards the oasis. It also gives a short 
account of the discovery of the Caves by the West. 

Part II describes the journey from Peking to Tun-huang, the arrival 
in the valley and the impression made by the frescos in the caves, and 
discusses the designs and colours used in the different periods to which 
the paintings belong. 

Besides giving a useful summary of what is known about Tun-huang 
to date, the book makes a valuable contribution in its discussion of the 
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Wei and ‘lang frescos, and in its differentiation between them. Of the 
forty-nine plates—one in colour—eight are of general views, seventeen are 
of Wei frescos, twenty of T’ang frescos, and two each of Sui and Sung 
frescos. ‘These, together with the author’s description and discussion, give 
sufficient material for comparison. ‘The characteristics of the Wei and the 
T’ang styles are clearly portrayed. Sir Aurel Stein is chiefly concerned to 
show that the majority of the paintings derive from 'T’ang times, though 
he recognizes that some may be older; and consequently he emphasizes the 
importance of the paintings as a recovery of ‘T’ang art. ‘The author of 
The Sacred Oasis, with the dating of the Caves by the Tun-huang Institute 
before her, and basing herself upon the twenty-three Northern Wei Caves 
in the centre of the series, is able to give us a clear conception of the North- 
ern Wei style. 

The year following this visit (1949), Kansu province, in which Tun- 
huang is situated, was taken over by the Communist Government. ‘Ihe 
route to Tun-huang was once more closed to Western travellers. ‘The 
Tun-huang Institute however was maintained under Mr Ch’ang Shu-hung 
and his staff, and further publications were made of their work. In ad- 
dition to this an exhibition of their paintings was held in Peking in 1951, 
with emphasis upon the portrayal of ordinary life and occupation in the 
side-scenes. ‘The paintings were afterwards exhibited in India with em- 
phasis upon the close cultural connection between India and China. About 
the same time the Tun-huang Institute was placed under the joint control 
of the Academy of Sciences (+f [8 #} 4 Be) and the Tun-huang Bureau of 
Culture (4 4% Jj) which is in turn under the direct control of the Ministry 
of Culture (3 

Mural Paintings of the Tun-huang Caves and Tun-huang Ceiling Designs 
make admirable commentaries on The Sacred Oasis, in that they illustrate 
in colour details of the frescos reproduced on a small scale and in half-tone 
in that book; and they are in turn illumined by the book, which provides 
the setting in which the details are found. 

Mural Painting of the Tun-huang Caves, compiled by the 'Tun-huang 
Bureau of Culture, consists of three sets of twelve paintings each, selected 
from the work of Mr Ch’ang’s associates. ‘They include copies in the 
actual colours of human figures, animals, borders, aureoles, ceiling designs, 
and flying apsaras, from caves of the Northern Wei, Sui, 'T’ang, and Sung 
dynasties. ‘The colours, derived from various minerals ground by the artists 
and students on the spot, are no doubt prepared in the same way as those 
of the original frescos, and are incredibly beautiful. The reproductions are 
made by the famous Peking wood-block printers Jung-pao chai (4% #% 7%), 
on large sheets (16.5 in. x 12.5 in.) of the excellent Chinese soft paper, 
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hsiian-chih (‘= #&); and the colours, also derived from ground minerals, 
are applied by hand to the separate blocks of wood. The result is a 
pleasing variety of richness and softness not to be emulated by machine 
processes. There is a list of contents to each set in Chinese, Russian, 
English, and French, and a preface to the series by Chéng Chén-to (if die $¥), 
which claims that the Tun-huang frescos, extending from the North- 
ern Wei to the Sung and Yian, are the most valuable collection of paintings 
for historical study extant in China, or perhaps in the world. It also states 
that over a thousand copies have been made by the Tun-huang Institute 
during the preceding nine years (1943-52). 

The coloured studies here published, delightful as they are, are merely 
a selection from the side-scenes and borders of the murals, and give no 
idea of the majestic designs that form the main panels of the frescos, entirely 
covering the walls of each cave. ‘To appreciate these designs one must go 
to the photographs of Pelliot and Stein, and to the descriptions by Lawrence 
Binyon and Arthur Waley. 

Tun-huang Ceiling Designs is a set of twenty coloured reproductions of 
paintings by Mr Ch’ang Shu-hung and his associates, compiled by the 
Chung-yang mei-shu hsiieh-yiian shih-yung mei-shu hsi yen-chiu shih, (which 
might be translated: ‘The Research Studio of the Department of Applied 
Arts of the Central Art College’), and published by the People’s Fine Arts 
Press, Peking. The sheets are slightly larger than those of the Mural Paintings, 
being 20.5 in. x 15 in., and they are contained in a strong folder. The 
printing is by collotype process, and the paper used has a glossy surface. 
The designs have been carefully and precisely re-drawn from the original 
sketches, the names of both the original artist and of the copyist being 
given in each case. ‘The colour schemes, in which different shades of blue, 
grey, green, and chocolate brown predominate, are very beautiful, and the 
designs are intricate and various, but compared with the wood-prints on 
soft Chinese paper of the Mural Paintings, the results are not so pleasing, 
not having the same depth and freedom. Although the subjects are limited 
to ceiling designs—that is the designs on the central square that forms the 
top panel of the ceiling of each cave, which is shaped like a truncated cone 
or pyramid-——the change in style from Northern Wei to Sui, T’ang, and 
Sung is clearly noticeable and recorded in this fascinating series. 

The list of contents is in Chinese only, and there is a preface in Chinese 
by Wang Hsiin (— ##) which is unfortunately marred by the claim that 
the preservation of the Tun-huang Caves commenced with the exhibition 
at Peking under the Communist Government in 1951, thus ignoring com- 
pletely the work of the previous regime, of which the present reproductions, 
and the ‘T'un-huang Institute itself, are the fruit. Nor is there any indication 
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in this, or in the preface to the Mural Paintings, of the arduous labour and 
profound scholarship involved in the large series of photographs by Pelliot 
and Stein, and in the careful studies of these by Waley, Petrucci, and 
Chavannes. So far as this preface is concerned, the main themes of the 
paintings—the magnificent Paradise scenes, which are religious—might not 
exist, and the only interest lies in the details from daily life depicted in the 
side-scenes to the main panels, which are represented as the art of the people. 

Credit should also be given to the work of the independent Chinese 
artist Chang ‘T'a-ch’ien (§ T-) in 1943, whose paintings blazed the trail 
for the Tun-huang Institute, and became famous. A selection of twelve 
reproductions in colour on sheets 15.5 in. x 11 in. was published by him 
in 1947 with the title Chang Ta-chien lin-mo Tun-huang pi-hua ti-i tsi 
(eA BE EE — 4f—), accompanied by an introduction in Chinese 
and a few notes. The set includes details of Northern Wei, Sui, 'T’ang, 
Five Dynasties, and Sung frescos, not only from the Tun-huang Caves 
(54 ff), but also from the Yii-lin k’u #k ff) near An-hsi ji), 
a little to the east of Tun-huang. The colours are vivid and striking, 
but compared with the Tun-huang Institute paintings, the results are harsh. 

Brief reference must also be made to the recent extension of the activities 
of the ‘Tun-huang Institute beyond the confines of the ‘Tun-huang region. 
For a long time cave-sculptures and frescos have been known to exist in 
other parts of Kansu province—Sir Aurel Stein and others visited Wan Io 
Hsia south of An-hsi, and Mrs Vincent lists six and mentions a total of at least 
eight rock-cut temples in the province, on the authority of the missionary- 
traveller, Mildred Cable. The J/lustrated London News, February 6th and 
13th, 1954, has an account by William Y. Willets, accompanied with photo- 
graphs, of the investigation of important groups of rock-temples by Mr 
Ch’ang Shu-hung, the Director of the Tun-huang Research Institute, at 
P’ing Ling-sst, a hundred and twenty kilometres west of Lanchow, and at 
Mei-chi Shan, between Lanchow and Ch’ang-an, in 1951 and 1952 res- 
pectively. In both groups remarkable mural paintings and sculptures of 
the Northern Wei, Sui, and ‘T’ang dynasties have been found. 

F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


Karlgren’s Glottal Stop Initial in Ancient Chinese, with particular reference 
to the hPhags-pa alphabet and to certain points of linguistic psychology. 
By E. R. Hope. (Ottawa: by the Author, 1953. Pp. 88 + xii). 

Mr Hope’s is an extraordinary book. It is a closely reasoned—indeed 

brilliant—piece of scholarly research into the evidence upon which the 

glottal stop initial was reconstructed for Ancient Chinese. 
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His prime contention is that it is high time that Karlgren’s reconstruc- 
tion of Ancient Chinese, current now for almost half a century, was re- 
examined, since facts have come to light which make his hypotheses untenable. 
And so, in order to open a chink in the armour of the Karlgrenists, Mr 
Hope concentrates his tremendous artillery of logic and erudition on one 
small point: the glottal stop initial. If Karlgren is wrong about the glottal 
stop, then is it not possible that he may be wrong about other things-—even 
as wrong as Eberhard! once suggested that he was? 

In view of the very limited circulation of Mr Hope’s monograph it 
seemed only reasonable to summarize and not criticize this book—in any 
case the only things one might have objected to are his numerous sarcastic 
side-swipes at the experts, for which one can scarcely blame him, and some 
dogmatic assertions on allied and debatable subjects which are clearly 
intended to provoke. 

His arguments, therefore, | summarize—as follows. 

(§§ 1—20) In Tibetan and Chinese two kinds of initial tonality are 
recognized, the clear and the muddy, and therefore words which begin 
with a vowel may also have a clear or a muddy tonality. 

In the Hindic alphabets, derived from the consonantal Semitic alphabets 
—and therefore in the Tibetan—vowels are indicated by secondary marks 
placed above, below, or alongside the consonants. Hence if a word begins 
with a vowel a null consonant must be written to support the vowel. In 
Tibetan, because of the two pitches, we have two null initials. 

Chinese phonetic analysis derives from the Hindu, and the Ancient 
Chinese lexical tables use the same system: all syllables are shown as a 
combination of an initial and a rhyme; there is no such thing as a word 
beginning with a vowel, for all such words are considered to have a null 
initial. ‘These two nulls in Chinese are, for clear pitch, 3%, and for muddy 
pitch, 

Karlgren’ reconstructed the muddy null as a null, but the clear-pitch 
null as a glottal stop. Karlgren, in fact, in all his work, was guilty of 
unconscious ‘latinomorphism’: he assumed, unconsciously, that tone was 
somehow less ‘real’ than other phonetic features, and he seized on the 
glottal stop, which can be represented by technical alphabets, all derived 
from the Latin, to escape the tonal reconstruction which cannot be so re- 
presented, ignoring the consistent clear/muddy dichotomy of the Chinese 
lexical system. Karlgren’s theories have subsequently been dogmatized by 


' W. Eberhard, Early Chinese Cultures and their development: A New Working Hypothesis, 
Smithsonian Institute Annual Report, 1937. 


2 Etudes sur la Phonologie Chinoise, Stockholm—Leyden, 1915, pp. 377—379; and Analytic 
Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, Paris, 1923, p. 20. 
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those plus karlgrenistes que Karlgren to an extent which impedes further 
progress in Chinese linguistic study.’ 

(§§ 21-39) ‘The major part of the evidence in support of Karlgren’s 
hypothesis, namely the ‘survival’ of this Ancient Chinese glottal stop in the 
modern Wu dialects, was presented after Karlgren enunciated it. In fact 
Karlgren himself states that it has not survived.* 

A typical instance of the way in which this hypothesis has impeded 
progress is to be found in a paper by the Dragunovs.*° This article is, in 
effect, a phonetic description of two dialects of Wu type from Hunan Pro- 
vince, in which they found no trace a glottal stop, and Dragunov (A. A.) 
reports that in a previous investigation of several types of Wu dialects which 
do have the glottal stop he was able to demonstrate conclusively that it was 
not phonemic. He adds, however, that in another paper® he has shown 
that Karlgren’s glottal stop initial did exist in thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century Mandarin, from the evidence of the hPhags-pa alphabet. But, 
turning to this other paper, we find that he says a certain hPhags-pa letter 
must represent a glottal stop since Karlgren has shown that this sound 
existed in Ancient Chinese. 

An exhaustive series of experiments performed by the Dragunovs with 
speakers of Wu and Hunan Province dialects showed that they do not even 
notice the presence or absence of surdity or sonority, providing the word 
is said in the correct tone; and so the Dragunovs conclude that in their 
lexicographic works the Chinese were showing not the difference between 
sonant and surd consonants, but rather the distinction of tonal pitch. 

So far so good, but their conclusion (which Mr Hope quotes in full) 
becomes nonsensical. ‘They speak of the glottal stop initial of Ancient 
Chinese and inquire, ‘How could a distinction which is really of such a 
fugitive nature have maintained itself for so long a time?’ and reply: ‘The 
answer is found in the tonal pitch. Words with smooth vocalic ingress were 
pronounced in Ancient Chinese, and are still pronounced in the modern 
Wu dialects, with a low tone, while words beginning with the glottal stop 
are pronounced in a high tone’. In confirmation of this they explain that 
speakers of Wu dialects do not distinguish (as they did not distinguish 
between surds and sonants) between smooth ingress and an initial glottal 
stop; that these same speakers did not understand them only when the tone 

3'This much is a recapitulation of the arguments set out in Mr Hope’s earlier work, 
Linguistic Psychology and the Romanization of Chinese, Ottawa, 1951. 

* Phonologie Chinoise, p. 386. 

> Ye. N. and A. A. Dragunov, ‘On the Romanization of the Dialects of Central China’, 
Izvesttia Akademii Nauk SSSR (Social Sciences Division), 1932, pp. 239—267. (In Russian). 

® A. A. Dragunov, ‘The hPhags-pa Script and Ancient Mandarin’, Jzvestiia Akademii 
Nauk SSSR (Humanities Division), 1930, pp. 627—647 and 775—797. 
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was altered—or in other words, that the glottal stop is not phonemic in the 
Wu dialects... . 

(§§ 40-44) Karlgren overemphasizes an unstable sonority as the chief 
characteristic of the muddy (low pitch) initials, and consequently under- 
emphasizes the fundamental distinction of tone. In a few Chinese dialects 
and in ‘Tibetan muddy pitch initials are voiced, but this sonority is regionally 
limited and is, in the phonemic sense, a secondary characteristic. Further- 
more the sonority is always unstable, as has been demonstrated by Dragunov 
and others.’ But Karlgren, with Maspero and others, suppresses the 
paramount distinction of tone and raises a minor and unstable surd/sonant 
distinction, found only in the Wu dialects, to paramount place.* But then, 
since no such distinction was possible for null initials, Karlgren postulates 
a glottal stop/smooth ingress for the clear and muddy initials. 

(§§ 45-50) In addition we have a fundamental implausibility in that 
if the clear pitch null 3% represents a glottal stop we should expect to find 
some reference to this function in the Chinese dictionaries. But there is 
absolutely no evidence that any Chinese was ever aware of the existence of 
such a sound in the Chinese language. 

(§§ 51—67) Because of the magnitude of Karlgren’s contribution to 
sinological studies there has been a tendency in his successors to try to fit 
any new information into his scheme. There exists a general belief in 
linguistic circles that Y. R. Chao discovered Karlgren’s glottal stop extant, 
as a phoneme, in the Wu dialects. But Dragunov’s findings have indicated 
the opposite, and Chao’s do not confirm Karlgren’s hypothesis either.’ 

Chao gives data for thirty-three closely related varieties of Wu speech. 
Under the dictionaries’ clear-pitch initial the glottal stop does not occur in 
all, whereas the fundamental tonal distinction does; and furthermore under 
the muddy-pitch initial, where according to Karlgren we should expect 
smooth ingress, we find, not only the glottal stop, but anything but smooth 
ingress: a whole series of entraves, including [j], [w], [w] sonant h [fi], 
and even [x]."° 

(§§ 68—76) ‘To sum up: between the syllables listed in the dictionaries 
under clear and muddy initials one clear and stable distinction survives—high 
and low initial tonality. ‘The glottal stop has no exclusive correlation with 
a clear-pitch null; even in the Wu dialects it occurs sporadically and is 
never a strong sound; and it has no reality in the mind of the speaker. The 
glottal stop is not, therefore, a Chinese phoneme. 


7 As, for instance, Fu Liu, Etude Expérimentale sur les Tons du Chinois, Paris, 1925. 

8 Mr Hope promises to return to this subject in more detail in a later work. 

° Y. R. Chao, Studies in the Modern Wu Dialects, Peking, 1925. 

10 Mr Hope uses his own system of phonetic notation. I have converted it to IPA to avoid 
lengthy explanations. 
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(§§ 77-107) Mr Hope now turns to a general discussion of entrave 
mechanisms" and then specifically to entrave mechanisms in Chinese. 

Characteristic Chinese entraves are the [j] and [w] generated before 
i, i, and u. One finds discrepancies between different systems of romaniza- 
tion: Wade has 7, but yin and wu, and other systems ignore the entraves 
altogether. 

Problems in Cantonese phonology can only be explained by taking the 
entrave mechanism into account, like the [j] ingress to [jan], from original 
lj [jin], and the analogous [jAn] from original #4 [an]. 

In Chinese and all its dialects we observe characteristic variations 
between initial glottal stop [?] and [j], between [?] and [n], between [j], 
[w], and [n]. Connection is established by the fact that they are all elements 
of the entrave system of Chinese. 

There are signs of long-continued conflict between [j] and [n] as entrave 
mechanisms. In some cases [n] has even replaced a stable phonemic [j] 
(dialectal Cantonese [n'] for =), whereas in other cases [j] has replaced, 
by ultracorrection (Mr Hope’s term is ‘overcompensation’) a legitimate 
[n]: so dialectal Cantonese has, legitimately [ny] for #4 where the standard 
form has [jy]. In Mandarin objection to the spurious [yn] entrave has caused 
complete disappearance of the legitimate initial. 

Mr Hope sums up: the entrave mechanism must enter into any in- 
telligent discussion of Chinese phonology; the glottal stop in Mandarin, 
Cantonese, and Amoy dialect is a pure entrave, not tied to any pitch, and 
is thus not phonemic. 

As for the Wu dialects (§§ 108-139), though Dr Y. R. Chao accepts 
Karlgren’s theory, his painstaking honesty in his description of sounds of 
the Wu dialects gives us the evidence to refute the Karlgrenist thesis. In 
Dr Chao’s table (No. 3) we find the distinction between 4 and [i (muddy null 
and muddy H) almost wiped out. The muddy null and, to a great extent, 
the initial NG have been replaced by [h], which in these dialects is voiced. 
In general there are no real vowel initials in the Wu dialects in the muddy 
pitch. 

Characteristic of the Wu dialects is the tendency to reject the entraves 
[j], [w], and [n] used in other Chinese dialects in favour of the glottal stop. 
But the glottal stop cannot be sonant, and there is also a very strong tendency 
in the Wu dialects towards sonority in the muddy pitch: thus the sonant 
[fi] is substituted. his explains why lexemic initial NG is replaced by [1] 
in the Wu dialects: the lexemic NG was confused with the entrave [n]. 


1! The German Hiatustilger is perhaps a better term, since ‘entrave’ could too easily be 
confined to ingress, and the ‘entrave’ is frequently (in languages other than Chinese) generated 
by the last sound of the preceding word. 
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There is, clearly, a statistical correlation between the clear-pitch null 
and the glottal stop in the Wu dialects. But it is statistical nonsense to claim 
that this proves #% is a glottal stop. The real correlation is a one hundred 
per cent correlation between #% and high initial tonality. ‘The tendency in 
the Wu dialects to use the glottal stop as the entrave, replacing it by sonant 
[a] in the muddy pitch because of a tendency to sonority in the muddy 
pitch is ample explanation of why there should be any correlation at all. 

The glottal stop in the Amoy dialect (§§ 140—146) furnishes another 
interesting case-history. Chiu Bien-ming in an article published in 1931” 
seems, at first reading, to show two varieties of glottal stop in the Amoy 
dialect. But his notation is consistently a [’] for the clear-pitch and a [°] 
for the muddy-pitch stop. In deference to Occidental latinomorphic pre- 
judice he professes to find a ‘real’ difference between the two sounds (i.e. 
more than a tonal difference). In the same article, by indicating tonal 
differences in finals by writing -p, -t, -k, for clear pitch, and -d, -d, -g for 
muddy pitch, he led Paul Pelliot’’ to hail this as the discovery of Karlgren’s 
sonant occlusive finals still extant. But Tch’ang Pei,'* a year later, revealed 
that there are, in fact, no sonant final occlusives in the Amoy dialect at all. 
No one, however, followed this up to show that there was no difference 
(beyond that of tone) between the two glottal stop initials which Chiu had 
indicated by his notation. 

The hPhags-pa alphabet (§§ 147—215) is a mechanism which has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Dragunov felt obliged to concede the existence 
of the glottal stop initial in thirteenth-century Chinese because of the hPhags- 
pa transcription of Chinese. 

The postulates which are the key to the hPhags-pa script are the 
following: (i) there is no phonemic glottal stop in Chinese, and certainly 
not in Northern Mandarin of the Mongol Dynasty; (ii) the clear/muddy 
dichotomy is one of tonality, and not of surd/sonant initials; (ii1) in both 
these respects the situation is the same in ‘Tibetan. 

The problem regarding the hPhags-pa alphabet is as follows: accepting 
Karlgren’s glottal stop initial and sonant occlusives, since the Chinese 
dictionaries preserve the clear/muddy distinction with no sign of hesitation, 
it is necessary to suppose that these phonetic distinctions were observed in 
the spoken language. But (a) the Japanese Kan-on, based on ninth-century 
Northern Chinese, shows no sonority in muddy pitch occlusives; (b) the 
Sino-Annamite phonetic tradition of the tenth century shows no sonority 


2 *'Tone Behaviour in Hagu’, 7’oung Pao, XXVIII. 
7T’oung Pao, XXVAL1, remarks on Chiu’s paper. 
*Phonetic System of the Amoy Dialect’, 7’ oung Pao, XXUX. 
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in Chinese occlusives; and (c) the Mongols did not equate the Mongolian 
sonants with Karlgren’s sonant occlusives: indeed, on the contrary, they 
equated them to the clear-pitch non-aspirated occlusives (Karlgren’s k, p, t), 
that is to say, precisely as modern English, German, and Russian speakers 
hear the clear-pitch unaspirated occlusives as sonants (as witness several 
systems of romanization). 

Very little has been said on the latter two points; the first difficulty 
has a stock explanation: the muddy-pitch sonority of Ancient Chinese was 
much enfeebled, so that, though the Chinese were aware of it and showed 
it in their dictionaries, the Japanese and other peoples failed to detect it. 

The hPhags-pa alphabet creates even greater problems: not only does 
it fail to recognize sonority in the muddy pitch occlusives, but it completely 
inverts the Karlgrenist picture. (i) The ‘sonants’ of Chinese in hPhags-pa 
spelling are not equated to the sonants of the parent Tibetan alphabet, but 
to the surd lenes, while the ‘sonants’ of the Tibetan alphabet are used to 
represent, not the ‘sonants’ but the surd lenes of Chinese; (ii) the hPhags-pa 
alphabet is also used for Mongolian, and it equates the sonants of Mongolian 
to the Chinese surd lenes (Karlgren’s k, p, ft) and not to Karlgren’s muddy 
occlusives (g’, b’, d’); (iti) the hPhags-pa orthography similarly inverts the 
null initials: the ‘Tibetan muddy pitch null becomes the clear pitch null in 
Chinese, and vice versa. 

‘These problems have been avoided by describing the hPhags-pa usage 
as ‘conventional’. But all writing is conventional; and here the underlying 
assumption seems to be that the hPhags-pa script is irrational and in- 
explicable. 

(§§ 159166) ‘The ‘Tibetan monk hPhags-pa was instructed by Kubilai 
Khan to prepare a common alphabet for Mongolian and Chinese, the two 
main languages of his empire. hPhags-pa adapted his native ‘Tibetan 
alphabet to the vertical method of writing of Mongolian and Chinese. For 
Mongolian his script, introduced in a.p. 1269, served perfectly, though it 
failed to replace the Uighur-Mongol alphabet introduced under Jenghis 
Khan. But for Chinese his alphabet was most unsuitable. ‘The Chinese never 
showed any enthusiasm for it, employed it only to humour the Mongols, 
and in practice always set out the text in Chinese characters alongside it. 

If in the thirteenth century the clear/muddy dichotomy still distinctly 
expressed in the Chinese dictionaries is shown to be not one of surd/sonant 
but one of tonality, then it is possible that the same complex of difficulties 
in the tenth century (Sino-Annamite) and in the ninth century (Kan-on 
Japanese) has the same explanation. ‘This would involve the rejection of 
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but the difficulties with which we are now faced demand an explanation, 
and this is the only one which covers all of them. 

Mr Hope makes the following points: 

(i) Chinese and Tibetan, indeed all Sinic languages, are fundamentally 
tonal. There is no inherent absurdity in supposing that tonal factors may 
have crept into hPhags-pa’s spelling of Chinese. 

(ii) The tonal distinction which we shall postulate to be indicated by 
the hPhags-pa spelling of Chinese is precisely the initial tonality, that tonal 
distinction which is shown in Tibetan spelling. (It is also a surd-sonant 
distinction, but the fact remains that in Tibetan tonal distinctions are read 
from the spelling of the syllable-initial). 

(ii1) Chinese rhyme-tonality (even, arriving, departing, entering ‘voices’), 
which is not shown by the hPhags-pa script, is precisely the tonality for 
which Tibetan provides no notation. 

(iv) It is not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that hPhags-pa con- 
structed a Chinese orthography in which initial tonality, familiar to him from 
his own language, was indicated, but the rhyme-tonality ignored. 

(§§ 167—191) Mr Hope now proceeds to a detailed analysis of the 
method of the hPhags-pa alphabet which it is extremely difficult for me to 
summarize without recopying the first three pages of his ‘Schedule I’. 
I shall, however, attempt to deal with the more striking points. 

The ‘Tibetan alphabet has five ‘systematic’ vargas and two and a half 
‘miscellaneous’ vargas, which are not proper vargas at all. In all the hPhags- 
pa transcriptions of Chinese two terms of each varga are permuted in a 
strange but systematic manner. Here is, for instance, what happens in the 
guttural and dental vargas.” 


TIBETAN HPHAGS-PA KARLGREN’S ‘TONAL 
LETTER MONGOLIAN CHINESE PITCH 
I k——~»not needed muddy 
Il k/g k clear 
k——>k > k’ clear 
IV 4 muddy 
I t——~>not needed d’ muddy 
II t/d clear 
III >t clear 
IV n———>n >n muddy 


'S | have simplified Mr Hope’s scheme, (i) by rendering his phonetic notation in IPA, (ii) 
by omitting the Tibetan and hPhags-pa letters, and (iii) by combining the table on page i 
with the table on page 35. 
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Mr Hope explains this in the following way: in the hPhags-pa adaption 
of the ‘Tibetan alphabet to Mongolian, the Tibetan letter [k/g] (II) was 
used to transcribe the Mongolian sonant [g],'° and the ‘Tibetan letter [k’] 
was used to transcribe the Mongolian [k]. ‘The third occlusive, the surd 
lene, was not needed and was not used for Mongolian. (This same pattern 
is repeated in all the ‘systematic’ vargas). 

The key to the hPhags-pa transcription of Chinese is the well-known 
fact’’ that the Mongols identify Karlgren’s (and Wade’s) k, t, p, with the 
sonant g, d, b, of their own language (exactly as they are transcribed in 
certain modern romanizations). It is not surprising therefore that the 
Mongol hPhags-pa G was used for Chinese G (Karlgren’s k). To transcribe 
the muddy-pitch Chinese occlusive there remained only one category of 
letters available—the category corresponding to the Tibetan clear-pitch 
non-aspirate initials. 

This scheme extends through all the regular vargas and is extended to 
the nulls. ‘The ‘Tibetan muddy null becomes the clear-pitch null of Chinese 
and vice versa. 

There is one very important point to note: namely that the muddy 
occlusives in ‘Tibetan, shown in the tables above as [k/g] and [t/d] are not 
strictly phonemic sonants at all. As in the Wu dialects of Chinese, they have 
merely a tendency to sonority in the muddy pitch. This quasi-sonority ex- 
plains the Mongolian-Chinese equations. On the other hand, these equations 
would be highly improbable if the muddy occlusives of Chinese were sonant. 

hPhags-pa spelling gives, therefore, absolutely no indication of whether 
the muddy-pitch occlusives of medieval Northern Chinese were aspirated (as 
in Hakka), unaspirated (as in Fuchow), or divided tonally, aspirate in the 
even and arriving voices and unaspirated in the departing and entering voices 
(as in Cantonese). ‘The latter seems overwhelmingly the most probable. 

A double duty for the letter in question would not seem unreasonable 
to hPhags-pa: (i) Tibetan shows a similar variation; and (ii) the two are 
classed together in the Chinese dictionaries. 

The question of the nulls (§§ 181—196) is complicated by another 
factor. ‘The muddy-null initial of the Chinese dictionaries includes words 
which begin with [j]. But the hPhags-pa alphabet, like the Tibetan, has 
a letter Y [j] which takes over part of the Chinese category. 

The situation is similar in hPhags-pa Mongolian, where Y is used to 
support initial J. Furthermore, no null was needed to support the initial 
vowels E, O, and U, because the hPhags-pa alphabet, unlike its parent 


16 This Tibetan letter is neither surd nor sonant, but varies according to the context. It 
was, however, the only possible letter of the guttural varga to represent a sonant [g]. 


17 Cf. for instance Karlgren, Phonologie Chinoise, p. 360. 
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Tibetan, supplied independent initial forms for these vowels. ‘The null W 
is associated only with initial A, O, and U. Thus, in Mongolian, only one 
null was used initially. The other was used internally to support vowel- 
pairs, where the first null, according to Tibetan tradition, could not be used. 

For Chinese the two distinct tonalities compelled the abandonment of 
the hPhags-pa Mongolian system and the return to a two-null system, as 
in Tibetan. Except where Y encroaches, it employs the null ® in the 
muddy pitch and the null [P in the clear pitch. 

There are certain lacunae in this analysis (§§ 192—205). In the non- 
systematic ‘miscellaneous’ vargas'* the letters are no longer arranged in a 
repeating pattern according to their phonetic and tonal orders. Y [j] is 
used in both tonal pitches; the clear pitch SH [J] has no muddy counterpart; 
the letter X is used for clear-pitch [x] and muddy-pitch [h]; a letter is 
invented for [f] but is not provided with a muddy-pitch counterpart. 

Now precisely the same clear/muddy dichotomy in the systematic 
vargas, and the breakdown of this distinction in the ‘miscellaneous’ vargas 
is found in the Tibetan transcriptions of Buddhist works found at Tun-huang 
by Pelliot and Stein." These texts, earlier by some centuries, show a 
remarkable correspondence with the hPhags-pa transcriptions.” They do 
not, however, have the characteristic hPhags-pa permutation of the occlusives 
nor of the nulls. 

For the breakdown of the clear/muddy distinction in the fricatives in 
hPhags-pa, Tun-huang, and certain other transcriptions, Karlgren provided 
an explanation which has now become dogma: in the thirteenth century the 
muddy occlusives of Northern Chinese still had an ‘enfeebled sonority’, 
while the fricatives ‘had become’ completely surd. 

But an enfeebled sonority would not account for the systematic per- 
mutation in the hPhags-pa transcriptions; and there is an alternative solution 
to this problem. Here is a schema of the situation: 


‘TIBETAN LETTER TUN-HUANG HPHAGS-PA 
clear null ——-+> clear null clear null reversed, but 
muddy null——+> muddy null muddy null 
istinguished 
clear X [x] both pitches > confused 
muddy —— —— 
clear S  [s]——+clear > clear 
muddy S_ [s] ——-> no examples ——-> muddy 


clear SH [J] ——-~+ both pitches ——> both pitches 
muddy SH [J]——~+ used for [1] ——> used for [1] 
'8 They are not properly vargas at all in the Hindic sense, though they are so called in 
Tibetan. 
19.20 See following page. 
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The confusion is due to two deficiencies in the hPhags-pa alphabet: 
the lack of muddy [h] and muddy SH [J] which was employed for something 
else. ‘here is evidence that attempts were made to correct these deficiencies,*! 
but a letter for muddy [J] failed to continue in use, and the new letter for 
muddy [h] was used only before non-palatal vowels. 

It is misleading to think of the hPhags-pa alphabet as entirely phonetic. 
It has certain conventions (§§ 206—215) which it is important to understand. 
Karlgren, and others, have made no allowance for purely formal factors. 

Thus, in hPhags-pa texts, the Chinese dictionary-rhyme -/, is repre- 
sented after certain initials, not by J, but by XJ, as, for instance, Hi, 7, -%, f4. 
‘This must represent some modification of the vowel such as we find in 
modern Mandarin (Wade szi, tzi). Similarly the letter & which by itself 
stands for the vowel in +- (Wade ci’ien), is combined with the hPhags-pa 
U to represent the Chinese [y], while in combination with hPhags-pa O it 
represents the Mongolian [ce]. Dragunov and others write these digraphs in 
Mongolian as éu and éo, setting themselves a very difficult phonetic problem. 

The equations } = 4, }=6, and |= ii (the hPhags-pa & has precisely 
the value of the German umlaut [**]—which is derived from a superscript 
e...) are perfectly familiar in ‘Tibetan;” it is an extension of a Hindic 
phonetic theory; it is used in the orthographic systems of Korean and 
Japanese ;*’ there is absolutely no need to postulate any kind of diphthong. 

Moreover, parallel to the equation 7 + a = e, there is another Hindic- 
Sinic equation, vu + a =o. The back-effect of this in hPhags-pa is that 
-UAN and -UANG are systematically spelled as -on and -ong. 

(§§ 216-222) We may now fairly conclude that Dragunov’s assertion 
that the hPhags-pa transcriptions prove Karlgren’s glottal stop initial to 
have existed in Ancient Mandarin is quite inaccurate. There is no such 
proof: on the contrary, the consonant Y encroaches into the clear pitch, 
replacing the clear-pitch null (Karlgren’s glottal stop) before palatal vowels. 
‘They could not, therefore, have had a stable glottal stop as an initial. 

(§§ 223-229) Dragunov, since he assumes the clear null initial is a 
glottal stop, and that both Chinese and Mongolian are transcribed phone- 
tically in the hPhags-pa script, is forced to the conclusion that this letter 
must have represented a glottal stop in Mongolian also—and so he recon- 


19 See F. W. Thomas and G. L. M. Clauson, ‘A Chinese Buddhist Text in Tibetan Writing,’ 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July 1926; and ‘A Second Buddhist Text in ‘Tibetan 
Characters’, thid., April 1927. 

20 In the ‘Tun-huang texts the [f] is replaced, in an erratic manner, by labials. 

2i See Dragunov, op. cit. 

22 See H. A. Jischke, Tibetan Grammar, London, second edition 1883, p. 6. 

3 So certain spellings in Sino-Japanese, e.g. gyo for f4, which Karlgren interprets literally, 
are of the same formal nature. 
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structs a phonemic glottal stop in medieval Mongolian, and is followed by 
other Russian Mongolists, despite the fact that this sound has been un- 
accountably erased from the modern language. Both nulls are used in 
hPhags-pa Mongolian. The null W is, as in Tibetan, confined to the initial 
position. ‘The null Q is used, as in Tibetan, to support the second vowel 
of a diphthong, and also, in both languages, to mark a long vowel. The 
only differences are that in Tibetan the Q null appears in the initial position 
as a support for muddy-pitch initial vowels (i.e. as a tone-indicator) and as 
a prefix before consonants, indicating a tonal modification. 

(§§ 231—244) Jaschke, long before Karlgren, postulated a glottal stop 
in Tibetan for the clear-pitch null. Clauson and Yoshitake** accept both 
Jaschke’s ‘Tibetan glottal stop and Karlgren’s Chinese glottal stop. The 
resultant confusion may be indicated by this diagram: 

‘TIBETAN MONGOLIAN HPHAGS-PA CHINESE HPHAGS-PA 
( Clear null 
Glottal stop? Karlgren’s 
W Jaschke’s vocalic ingress 


glottal stop a 
Muddy null 
Glottal stop? Karlgren’s 
-. Jaschke’s < glottal stop 
{ vocalic ingress 


Clauson and Yoshitake escaped from this dilemma by concluding, 
correctly, that there could not be any glottal stop in Mongolian. They are 
completely unable to explain the use of the nulls in hPhags-pa Mongolian 
and conclude that they are ‘conventional’ and ‘non-phonetic’. ‘Turning to 
Chinese hPhags-pa orthography they say that their table ‘does not disclose 
any logical allocation of the two signs... . With more material .. . it 
would be proved even more conclusively that the difference . . . is simply 
one of artificial convention and not of phonetic value’. They have failed 
to notice the practically perfect correspondence with tonality, which they 
do not mention at all... .” 

(§§ 245—259) Dragunov reconstructed a glottal stop in medieval 
Mongolian. N. N. Poppe* says that the hPhags-a [2 (= Tibetan Q ) 


renders a glottal stop. It occurs, however, immediately after consonants, 


24 G. L. M. Clauson and S$. Yoshitake, ‘On the Phonetic Nature of the Tibetan Characters 
W and Q and the Equivalent Characters in the hPhags-pa Alphabet’, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1929, pp. 843 — 863. 

25 Thirty-one Chinese words are transcribed with the hPhags-pa muddy null; twenty-nine 
of these are of muddy pitch. Twenty-one are transcribed with the clear null; twenty are of 
clear pitch. And the exceptions can be explained. 


2° In a review of a book by Marian Lewicki, Yournal of the American Oriental Society, 
LXNI (1951). 
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which is impossible, so Poppe postulates that g’an is to be read ga’an. 
Clauson and Yoshitake were, however, right in assuming that this null was 
simply the sign of a long vowel. Poppe’s theory is unnecessary, because 
Dragunov’s assumption, based on Karlgren, is incorrect. No Russian 
Mongolist before Dragunov ever had reason to postulate a glottal stop in 
Mongolian. 

(§§ 260-276) Yoshitake, when he turns to reconstructing the phonetic 
system of Ancient Japanese,” sets himself to compare the Japanese Manyo- 
gama* with Karlgren’s Ancient Chinese. Karlgren’s glottal stop baffles 
him. ‘The only difference, according to Karlgren between 4 and f is that 
the former had a glottal stop. But they are used to transcribe the Japanese 
o and yo respectively. Yoshitake writes: ‘These two sounds were distin- 
guished in their representation by an ingenious utilization of the glottal stop, 
a feat none but an expert linguist is expected to accomplish’. . . . Happily, 
Yoshitake does not attempt to reconstruct a glottal stop in Ancient Japanese. 

(§§ 277-328) ‘There is still the question of the glottal stop in Tibetan 
to be settled. Chauson and Yoshitake derive their glottal stop from Jaschke.” 
They ignore the fact that the two Tibetan nulls have a plain and stable 
distinction of tone, and, exactly like Karlgren, postulate, instead of a uniform 
tonal dichotomy, a surd/sonant distinction, everywhere except in the nulls, 
where they postulate a distinction of glottal stop/no glottal stop. 

A thorough and reliable phonetic description of Tibetan has been made 
by Y. R. Chao.*” This reveals an extraordinary parallelism between the 
entrave-mechanisms of Tibetan and the Wu dialects.*! It is clear that a 
glottal stop and its sonant counterpart [fi] have the status of entraves. ‘This 
distinction is a secondary one depending on the tone, and is geographically 
sporadic, as Jaschke himself tells us. 

Furthermore, the Tibetans themselves do not recognize the null WW as 
a glottal stop, as is proved by ‘Tibetan transcriptions of Sanskrit words and 
of Mongolian words, and by Mongolian borrowings of Tibetan words; and 
they call AQ ‘little W’..? The basis of the distinction is tonal. 


27'S. Yoshitake, The Phonetic System of Ancient fapanese, London, 1934. 

28 The seventh-century syllabic spellings of Japanese in terms of Chinese characters. 

29 Jaschke, it may be noted, dismisses the ‘Tibetan tones as a recent importation from Chinese 
(op. cit., p. xiii). 

3° Love Songs of the Sixth Daloilama, Peking: Academia Sinica, Institute of History and 
Philology, Series A, No. 5, 1930. 

31 Mr Hope draws some tentative but far-reaching conclusions from these facts: a con- 
tinuous zone of ‘Tibetoid dialects along the Yangtze, from Tibet to the ocean, gradually sinicized 
during the great southward expansions during the Han and T’ang Dynasties. 


32 See Sarat Chandra Das, Vibetan-English Dictionary with Sanskrit Synonyms, Calcutta, 
1902, p. xviii. 
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How then did Jaschke, uninfluenced by Karlgren, discover a glottal 
stop in Tibetan? He gives an illuminating example of the difference between 
the two, in English: ‘lily an’, and ‘Lilian’. There is, however, no glottal 
stop involved in the first case in English pronunciation—only in German 
mispronunciation of English. Did Jaschke similarly mispronounce Tibetan? 

(§§ 329-424) Mr Hope concludes his monograph with a lengthy ‘Note 
on Dogmatization’. 

This is partly, but by no means entirely, an inquiry into the how and 
why in the growth of dogma. The greater part—and much the more in- 
teresting and important part—is an outline of Mr Hope’s next book. 

Studying the transmission of Hindu phonetic doctrines to China, 
Mr Hope found them inextricably bound up with musical theory, and that, 
very largely, they were transmitted to the Chinese via the Tokharians (4 3). 
But a great many of his conclusions depended on Eberhard,** Paul Mus,** 
and H. J. Wiens*® being right, and Karlgren wrong. That is, it was necessary 
to insist that everything we know points to the fact that there was no one 
Chinese culture, no one Archaic, Ancient, or Medieval Chinese, but a large 
number of Jocal cultures, and widely differing pronunciations of Chinese in 
different parts of the country. And it is necessary for Mr Hope to assume 
—he has a great deal of evidence for these hypotheses, which he does not 
adduce in this monograph—a zone of ‘Tibetoid dialects along the Yangtze 
(coexisting with Tai elements) and also extending northwards into Central 
Asia, Tibetan influence on Tokharian syntax (already suggested by Sapir), 
and the identification of certain Central Asian tribes with certain Chinese 
terms (impossible if, with the Karlgrenists, we assume there was only one 
species of Ancient Chinese, and that exactly as Karlgren reconstructed it). 

My own impression after digesting this remarkably erudite monograph 
is that Mr Hope has more than proved his point—and I should point out 
that this summary does not do justice to the digressions in which Mr Hope 
proposes and refutes possible objections to his thesis. And yet it had been 
rejected by every publisher to which it was submitted—on experts’ re- 
commendations—when Mr Hope made up his mind to publish it privately. 
If the author is to be credited—and I am afraid that he is—he has been the 
victim of the most fantastic kind of academic narrow-mindedness. The 
opinions of the American experts (Mr Hope calls them ‘Experts’, and one 
could sympathize if he called them ‘“‘experts’’) on his work are barely 
credible, as this, for instance: ‘Works ought not to be published which are 
of no interest to Modern Scientific Linguistics’. 


33 Early Chinese Cultures, cit. supra. 
34 Review in Fournal of the American Oriental Society, LXXII, 2 (1952). 
38 China’s March into the Tropics, Washington, 1952. 
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The ‘scientific’, ‘objective’, ‘non-mentalistic’ New Linguists are not, 
unfortunately, confined to the North American continent; but the majority 
of European linguists still belong to the older and—I feel—saner tradition, 
along with the great American linguists like Boas and Sapir, and with possibly 
their sole surviving heir, Mr Hope. Mr Hope would have had little difficulty 
in finding a publisher in Europe, but did not want, it seems, to be driven 
thus off his native soil. 

It is to be hoped that for his next work Mr Hope will approach a 
European publisher. It is not right that such important material should 
have to be printed and circulated privately. 


KEITH WHINNOM 
University of Hong Kong 


Hsiao-T’un (The Yin-Shang Site at Anyang, Honan) Volume I: Inscriptions 
Ay — AR: 3c Part I, Part II, Books 1, 2, 3 (Archaeologia 
Sinica, Number ‘Two 4 #244 Z —). Ed. Li Cur 4 Lianc 
SsU-YUNG 5x, and TuNG ‘T'so-PIN # Nanking, 1948, 1949, 
and ‘Taipei, 1953).* 

THE appearance of the Third Book of the Second Part of the Second 

Volume of this monumental series, a review of which in Chinese was included 

in the last number of the Fournal, is a fitting occasion for a brief note upon 

the whole series and upon the epoch-making undertaking in the field of 

Chinese archaeology, of which this series is the record. The discovery of 

the Oracle Bones in 1899, their progressive decipherment through fifty 

years of scholarship, the location through them from 1910 to 1915 of the 

Shang dynasty capital at the ‘Waste of Yin’, and the successive excavations, 

from 1928 to 1937, of the Anyang site have revolutionized our knowledge 

of the origins of Chinese civilization and provided a certain starting point 
for the study of Chinese history. The interpretation of the Oracle Bones 
has been one of the finest achievements of Chinese scholarship; but the 
excavation of the Anyang site, that ran parallel with it, was tragically inter- 
rupted by the war with Japan in 1937, before the results of the excavation 
had been systematized and made known to the world. Between the years 

1928 and 1937 no less than fifteen excavations had been carried out by the 

Chinese archaeologists, but such a wealth of material had been discovered 

that it was impossible for publications to keep pace with the discoveries. 

Only four Preliminary Reports in Chinese were published between 1929 

and 1933, and Creel’s small book, The Birth of China, in English in 1936. 


*A detailed review in Chinese of Hsiao-T’un, Vol. II, Part II, Section 3, by Mr Jao 
Tsung-i appeared in this Journal, 1, 409—415. 
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‘Then came the eight years of war, during which the work was stopped, 
the trenches were filled in, an unknown amount of material was lost, and 
the scholars moved as best they might the collection of nineteen years from 
one place of safety to another. In flight and exile however they still con- 
trived to proceed with their studies and planned a comprehensive report on 
the excavations of Hsiao-T’un (the Anyang site) when hostilities should 
cease. This comprehensive report would form Number Two of the hand- 
some Archaeologia Sinica of which the report on Ch’éng-Tzii-Yai, the type 
site of the Black Pottery Culture, published in 1934, formed fittingly the 
first number. According to the plan the First Volume would include a 
general account of the excavations, while the Second Volume would be 
devoted to the inscriptions on Oracle Bones which had been unearthed in 
such large quantities by the Anyang excavations. The plan however has 
only been partially carried out; and owing to the division of the material 
the scheme is not always clear. The First Volume has not yet appeared; 
but the First Part of the Second Volume was published at Shanghai in 1948 
and was followed by two Books of the Second Part of that Volume in 1948 
and 1949 respectively. Each of these Books is in itself a magnificent volume, 
consisting entirely or almost entirely of collotype plates of the Oracle Bones 
unearthed at Anyang. When one recalls the conditions under which the 
work of publishing was done in the troubled and disastrous years at the end 
of the war, one realizes how great is the achievement, and how great the 

debt we owe to those whose faith in Chinese culture, even in its darkest 
days, has preserved for the world at least this part of the years of excavation. 

The Book, the publication of which is the occasion of this note, is 
the Third Book of the Second Part of the Second Volume of Hsiao-T’un. 
It is the last Book devoted to the Oracle Bone inscriptions, of which altoge- 
ther four separate volumes have now been published, and completes the 
record of the bones excavated from the Anyang site before the war. 

The first volume (Volume II, Part I, 4 — 4x, | FF) consists of three 
hundred and twenty-nine collotype plates of rubbings Nos. 1 to 3,938 of the 
Oracle Bones unearthed at Anyang during the first nine excavations between 
the years 1928 and 1934. It includes a preface in Chinese by Li Chi, and 
was published by the Academia Sinica, Institute of History and Philology, 
at Shanghai in 1948, price CNC$300. 

The second volume (Volume II, Part II, Book One — A, Hig) 
consists of four hundred collotype plates of rubbings Nos. 1 to 3,472 of the 
Oracle Bones unearthed at Anyang during excavations thirteen to fifteen, 
between the years 1936 and 1937. It includes a preface in Chinese by ‘Tung 
‘Tso-pin, and was published at Shanghai by the Academia Sinica in 1948, 
price blank. 
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The third volume (Volume II, Part II, Book Two 4, Z 
continues the subject of the preceding volume and consists of tour hundred 
collotype plates of rubbings Nos. 3,473 to 6,272 of Oracle Bones unearthed 
at Anyang during excavations thirteen to fifteen. It was published at 
Shanghai by the Academia Sinica in 1949, price blank. 

The fourth volume (Volume II, Part II, Book Three #§ =~ 4%, Z 7%, F tit) 
continues and completes the theme of the third volume, and consists of 
four hundred and twenty plates of rubbings Nos. 6,273 to 9,105 of Oracle 
Bones unearthed at Anyang during excavations thirteen to fifteen. It was 
published by the Academia Sinica in Formosa, 1954, at about N’I'$500, 
and owing to the straitened circumstances of the Academia Sinica it is not 
so well produced as the preceding volumes; in particular the collotype 
process is not used for the plates. The editors are to be congratulated 
however in completing this task, and giving to the world for the first time 
comprehensive reproductions of nearly ten thousand rubbings of Oracle 
Bones yielded by actual excavations. 

Meantime the Communist Government in China has re-opened the 
excavations at Anyang, and scholars on the Mainland are pursuing vigorously 
the same study. In particular one of the younger students of the Oracle 
Bones, Mr Hu Hou-hsiian (ji) J ff) has produced a number of important 
books on this subject, of which the chief are listed below: 

(1) Chan-hou nan-pei so chien chia-ku lu 

(‘Oracle Bones seen since the war’), 3 vols. By Hu Hou-nsiian. Draw- 
ings of 3,276 fragments. (Peking: Lai-hsiin Ké, 1951. Mien-liao paper 
JM$240,000; dien-shih paper JM$200,000.) 

(2) Chan-hou Ning-Hu hsin huo chia-ku tsi 

(‘Oracle Bones collected since the War at Nanking and Shanghai’), 2 
vols. By Hu Hou-ustan. Drawings of 1,143 fragments. (Peking: Lai-hsiin 
Keé, 1951. JM$120,000.) 

(3) Chan-hou Ching-tsin hsin-huo chia-ku tsi 

(‘Oracle Bones Collected since the war at Peking and ‘Tientsin’), 4 vols. 
By Hu Hou-nstian. Rubbings of 5,642 fragments. (Shanghai: Lien-ch’iin 
Press, 1954. JM$360,000.) 

‘To these must be added a revised edition by Kuo Mo-jo of one of his 
earlier works on the Oracle Bones: 

(4) Chia-ku wén-tzti yen-chiu 

(‘Studies in the Oracle Bones’). By Kuo Mo-jo. (First published 1913; 
revised edition, Peking: Jén-min ch’u-pan-shé, 1952. JM$80,000.) 


F. S. DRAKE 
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The Chinese of Sarawak. By Ju-KANG T’IEN. (London: London School 
of Economics, no date. 18s.) 

A Melanau Sago-Producing Community in Sarawak. By H. S. Morris. 
(London: H.M.S.O. Colonial Research Series, No. 9, 1953. Pp. 175. 
11s. 6d.) 

The Religion of the Tempasuk Dusuns of North Borneo. By 1. H. B. Evans. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. 580; plates 23. 


£3 3s.) 


For a paper-covered volume of under one hundred folio photostat type- 
written pages without illustrations the price of Dr T’ien’s The Chinese in 
Sarawak seems a little high. 

Despite this, it is an important piece of difficult work, and Dr ‘l’ien 
is to be congratulated. Mainly centred on Kuching, capital of the colony, 
it adds immensely to the existing published knowledge. It makes Dr 
Purcell’s generalized studies appear now as superficial and unsatisfying as 
time will prove them to be. ‘T’ien gained the confidence of the local Chinese 
to a remarkable degree—and Sarawak Chinese are notably not forthcoming 
with records and statistics, especially on their internal trade and family 
organizations. ‘This study gives intimate documented information on these 
previously obscure subjects. 

‘The sections on clanship, bazaar economy, the rubber trade, and rela- 
tions with the mother country are masterly exercises in factual statement 
tinged with just enough personal feeling to bring figures to life. By Sarawak 
standards Dr ‘T’ien was decidedly left-wing, and his work alarmed not a 
few. Its repercussions reached even into my quiet department and home. 
But original, highly integrated study of this sort can probably, at the present 
time, and among the Chinese outside China, be undertaken only with this 
kind of incentive. In reading The Chinese in Sarawak this must be kept 
well in mind. 

Thus in his final analysis of ‘Relations with the Mother Country’ Dr 
‘lien goes beyond clanship between wish and thought to make them one. 
I believe that he underestimates the extent to which Sarawak Chinese 
associate themselves with Sarawak as well as with China. The binding 
loyalties of blood, belief, and hereditary legend must never be doubted be- 
cause they are suppressed, repressed, for the benefit of others. I have had 
enough to do with Chinese in Borneo—fighting with them against the 
Japanese, mixed up with them in ‘troubles’ which have occurred since Dr 
'lien’s visit (1948—9), sharing or competing with them at the horse-races— 
to allow very fully for all that. But it is not because I happen to love Sarawak 
and to be in the employ of H.M. Government that I deny at least half the 
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implication in this acute anthropologist’s last sentence which ends on this 
note (p. 88): 

Only by giving the immigrants a chance to develop a stake in the country, by enabling 

them to take a genuine part in local affairs and share fully in local responsibilities can one 

begin to create a new set of circumstances which will make it possible for the immigrant 
community to develop a new set of sentiments towards the land of their adoption. 

The premise is, of course, sound. ‘The implication—that this has not 
been done in Sarawak—is not. ‘The Chinese have an immense stake in 
the country. That is the whole purport of the study. Indeed Dr Tien 
frequently infers that some Chinese have used the power they have to the 
disadvantage not only of other communities but of the less fortunate sections 
of their own. He cannot have that both ways. And some other com- 
munities feel that the Chinese stake, ever-spreading, is already too great. 
One of these is the Melanaus, studied by Dr ‘T’ien’s colleague, Dr Morris. 

To keep some balance is the job of government and community citizen- 
ship. Overemphasis on sectional interests can produce results such as we 
are seeing now in anti-Chinese legislation in Siam and the Philippines. 

‘The Chinese in Sarawak are able to take as full a share as they will in 
local affairs and responsibilities. ‘There are some striking successes in this 
field, such as local authorities of all races collaborating actively. Again, 
however, Dr ‘I’ien’s theme is the unreadiness of many Chinese to take part 
in such activities, with the resulting tendency for leadership to fall into the 
hands of those with specialized manners or methods of dealing with govern- 
ment officers and other non-Chinese. 

Many Europeans, Malays, and Dayaks in Sarawak—and Borneo gen- 
erally—are as concerned about these problems as Dr 'T’ien. His study with 
its well-planned field-work has added very valuably both to academic and 
to administrative knowledge. When he goes on to sermonize, he is less 
useful, and at times perhaps harmful to the interests of ‘an immigrant com- 
munity’ in a land where not five per cent of the whole population (Chinese 
and others) can trace their ancestry in Borneo further back than the Sung 
dynasty—long before which the Chinese were at least seasonal ‘immigrant 
communities’ in Sarawak and Brunei. 

“Dr Morris’ book is better value for money than Dr T’ien’s Chinese 
study from the same stable. But Dr Morris has practically perfected 
the pedestrianism of the new but already stereotyped London School of 
Economics ‘Social anthropology’. He reduces the Melanaus to just enough 
socio-economic ‘practical’ data to justify the study on ‘socio-economic survey’ 
grounds. 

But by page 51 the dead hand is cold. The rest is the usual kinship 
system, ‘implications of kinship categories’ and so on, which needs no 
reviewing. Presumably the ideal is to make such a study for every com- 
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munity in the world. This one is—within its declared scope—a competent, 
but lifeless, study of a limited section of the coastal Melanaus of West 
Borneo. 

One serious omission must be noted. Although Dr Morris states in 
his preface (and passim thereafter) that Malays and Islam largely dominate 
Melanau life, he nowhere discusses the reasons for this. He has no section 
on religious belief, philosophy or related topics. Without these, what is 
it all about? On the other hand, he deals well with Chinese economic 
relationships and their strangle-hold on Melanau sago production (p. 44). 

The tremendous tome by Mr Evans, the doyen of Bornean ethnologists, 
now permanently settled at Labuan, North Borneo, makes the reports of 
the London School of Economics visitors look like paper-darts beside a 
Brunei cannon. 

Mr Evans belongs unashamedly to the old school, where you put 
observation first, literary description second, and theory third. If the result 
is sometimes rather indigestible, still it never leaves you with odoema or a 
sense of emptiness. 

The author interprets his title very widely. To my mind the most 
valuable part of a book which is essentially source-material for all time—a 
work of history as much as anthropology—is the long section on folklore. 
Many fascinating stories are here recorded. If he had not recorded them 
they would have gone. When I was in Dusun country, further inland than 
Tempasuk, in 1952—and where the people are culturally less affected by 
the impact of modern civilization—there were already then only a few men 
who remembered their own folklore at all distinctly. And in Borneo, folklore 
is important. Most of the people noted in the census as ‘indigenous’ have 
only spread into and through the great island in recent centuries. This is 
particularly so with the Ibans (Sea Dayaks) of the south and the Dusuns 
of the far north. The few tales I was able to record in the interior of North 
Borneo support Mr Evans’ thesis that there is a historical basis for their 
story of spread overland from east coast to west—and that this probably 
happened into historical times (i.e. after the first recorded written contacts 
between Borneo and other lands). Let us hope Mr Evans may long continue 
his painstaking and unassuming scholarship on the Dusuns he knows so 
well. There is room for more of his kind of work in Asia now. That does 
not mean we do not need and want the other kind. It is only regrettable that 
the newer school has gained almost a monopoly at present, and studiously 
ignores any other approach. 

The task of recording the long-term minutiae of native life in the East 
falls for the time being on a very few persons who are largely unrewarded, 
in terms of grants, prestige, H.M.S.O. reports, or London doctorates. 
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Clearly a specialist or library volume, this is nevertheless a book which 
it is amusing for the occasional reader to dip into. It is good, straight, 
quiet recording of things Dusun, seen and heard at intervals from 1910 on. 


Tom HArRISSON 
Sarawak Museum, 


Kuching 


A Catalogue of the Chinese Bronzes in the Alfred F. Pillsbury Collection. 
By BERNARD KARLGREN. (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, for the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 1952. Pp. 228. 114 Plates. 
£10.) 


THE collection upon which this magnificently illustrated catalogue is based 
was made with great discrimination by Mr Alfred F. Pillsbury during the 
past twenty years and has recently been bequeathed by him to the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts. It is described as ‘one of the most prominent 
collections existing’, and as being ‘in the very front rank of collections 
outside China and Japan’;’ and it is fitting that the author of the Catalogue 
should be the most eminent scholar of ancient Chinese bronzes in the West. 
The result is a work that is far more than a catalogue—it is a study of first- 
class material by a leading scholar in the maturity of his scholarship, and is 
one of the most important works on Chinese bronzes written in recent years. 

The body of the work consists of one hundred and fourteen half-tone 
plates with detailed descriptions and critical discussions, illustrating one 
hundred and three bronze vessels and implements of pre-Han date. The 
greater number of these are ritual vessels, those of the earlier periods pre- 
dominating; but some animal figures, weapons, and ornamental fittings are 
also included. A list of books mentioned in the text, which provides a 
useful select bibliography, and an index are included; and the whole is 
preceded by preliminary remarks on chronology, in which Dr Karlgren 
discusses the chronological divisions used by Ch’en Meng-chia,? and gives 
his reasons for discarding those in certain respects in favour of his own. 

The work should be read in conjunction with Karlgren’s major studies 
of Chinese bronzes published in the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm, upon which it is a commentary. It was in 1936 that 
Karlgren published his important paper on ‘Yin and Chow Bronzes’,? followed 
in 1937 by ‘New Studies on Chinese Bronzes’,* in which he established his 


1 Bernard Karlgren: Preface. 


? Ch’en Meng-chia, ‘Style of Chinese Bronzes’, Archives of the Chinese Art Society of 
America, 1, 1945. 


% Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, No. 8, 1936. 
4 Ibid., No. 9, 1937. 
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thesis that four main style-periods, each with its characteristic shapes and 
designs, could be distinguished for the dating of ancient Chinese bronzes, 
and called attention in particular to the existence of the great Middle-Chow 
style. 

This thesis he illustrated in his further studies: ‘Bronzes in the Hell- 
strom Collection’, and ‘Some Bronzes in the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities’. Two years later he published his crowning paper: ‘Notes on 
the Grammar of Early Bronze Décor’,® in which by a painstaking and ex- 
haustive analysis he distinguished the elements of which the complicated 
designs on the ancient bronzes are composed. However opinions may differ 
as to his conclusions, and whatever discoveries or changes may be made 
in the future, Karlgren’s work will remain as a notable achievement in 
thorough and indefatigable scholarship; it is at present the most reliable 
guide to the subject, and an indispensable basis for any serious study. 

We are very fortunate, therefore, to be able to study this great collection 
in a work in which the illustrations are exceptionally well suited for the 
purpose and in which we have the advantage of Karlgren’s detailed discus- 
sion and comments. 

The pieces are arranged partly chronologically and partly generically; 
the period of each, and the provenance—when known—are indicated, and 
references are given to previous publications in which they may have ap- 
peared. Rubbings of the inscriptions, with translations, are included in the 
text, and occasionally outline drawings of details in the designs are added. 
There is thus provided a series of well-chosen and well-authenticated 
specimens of high quality and known provenance, with the dating in many 
cases confirmed by inscriptions, discussed along the lines established by 
Karlgren’s earlier studies, the findings of which they serve both to illustrate 
and to strengthen. 

In a single collection it is natural that some types should be more fully 
represented than others. It is natural also that there should be some gaps 
in the sequence; but in this case there are surprisingly few. Karlgren’s 
four main style-periods: Yin-Shang (1525—1028 B.c.), Early Chow (1027 
—c. 900 B.c.), Middle Chow (c. 900—c. 600 B.c.), and Huai (c. 600—c. 222 
B.C.), are all clearly illustrated, both with regard to shape and to design. 
Moreover most of the elements distinguished in his earlier analysis of bronze 
décor are strikingly demonstrated. 

The text is not only descriptive, but includes where necessary critical 
discussions; there are for instance valuable discussions of some of the picto- 


5 Ibid., No. 20, 1948 and No. 21, 1949 respectively. 
Ibid., No. 22, 1951. 
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graphs used in the inscriptions, of certain expositions of the ¢’a0-fie mask,’ 
and of the name traditionally applied to some of the types of bronze vessels, 
such as the yu Bi, the ku #K, the tsun %, the yi #%, the ih MZ, and the kuang 
&. Students will find it exceedingly useful to have these critical discus- 
sions before them in a convenient and convincing form, as they study the 
illustrations. 

In the latter part of the book the complexities of the Huai designs are 
simplified by admirable outline drawings. Dr Karlgren also calls attention 
to the fact that the current theories about the influence of the Northern 
Nomad animal style will need revision in the light of the abundance of free 
animal designs of Shang-Yin date in similar style, which have been un- 
earthed at Anyang. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


Han-tan (1 #8) (Archaeologia Orientalis, Series B, Vol. VII). By K. Komai 
(55) F¢ Al BH) and 'T. SEKINO ¥F (in Japanese with English summary). 
(Tokyo and Kyoto: Toa Koko-Gakukwai (3 75% 4 #7), 1954. ¥1,500.) 


THE re-editing of this useful work has at last been completed. It is a long 
story, for it is almost exactly ten years since the original manuscript was 
lost in a fire in the publishing house, following an air-raid. 

The excavations and surveys of which the results and discoveries are 
recorded here were conducted over a period of four weeks, in August and 
September of 1940, by a joint Sino-Japanese group. Three sites were 
examined, Chao-wang Ch’eng (i £ 4%) Shu-chuang Lou Mt), and 
Cha-chien Ling (4# #% #4). The area was large and time was short; the 
authors admit in their conclusion that the work was of necessity hurried and 
incomplete. However, the decision to publish the results, limited though 
they might be, was, I believe, the correct one. Many hints are given, in 
spite of the tentative nature of the authors’ conclusions, which serve to 
corroborate the historian’s suspicions about Chao (i) in the Chan-kuo 
( period. 

_It is natural that, with Mr Sekino’s interest in tiles and knife coins, these 
should take pride of place in the discussions of the items discovered. Where- 
as the capitals of Yen (#%) and Ch’i (##) favoured the use of semi-circular 
tiles, Han-tan appears to have preferred circular tiles, for few of the semi- 
circular type were discovered. ‘Tile designs show affinities with the northern 
art; and so the tradition, so often told in Chan-kuo and Han literature, of 
the adoption of northern nomad clothing in the reign of King Wu-ling 


? Florence Waterbury, Early Chinese Symbols and Literature; Vestiges and Speculations, 
New York, 1942. 
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(ik % 4) appears to have some basis in fact. Further, the comparative lack 
of reference to Chao in the record of the Bamboo Annals of the fourth- 
century struggles of the states of the central plain is more readily understood 
if it be surmised that Chao was at this juncture far more concerned with 
the extension of her influence to the north than with the debilitating inter- 
state bickering to her south. Again, from certain aspects of the relics of 
the Chan-kuo site, Chao’s culture is suspected of being relatively simple; 
certainly the size of the remains is astonishingly small—for the Yen capital 
is eleven times greater and even Lu is twice as large. The legends of 
Han-tan’s opulence and the influence of Chao in Chan-kuo China may well 
then be a reading back of the situation in Han times. 

There are well-constructed maps and plans of the Chan-kuo and Han 
sites excavated, and thirty plates of photographs of the sites, tiles, earthen- 
ware fragments, and arrowheads; a forty-five page English text—with, 
unhappily, many quaintnesses and misprints—adequately resumes the hun- 
dred pages of Japanese. 


GEOFFREY BOWNAS 
University of Oxford 


Ein Dorf der Ta-Hua Miao in Yiinnan. By Hans STuBEL, with an appendix 
by Ingz DE Beauctair. (Hamburg: Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir 
Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, Band XXXVII, 1954.) 


THE Ta-hua Miao or Big Flowery Miao, who live in north-east Yunnan and 
in the north-western part of Kueichou, have in the course of time lost much 
of their cultural heritage, their dances, songs, and legends. It is therefore 
all the more important that Professor Stiibel and Dr de Beauclair should 
have published the results of their studies on these little known people. 
The first author, whose previous work on some minority peoples of South 
China (see Stiibel, Die Li-Stdmme der Insel Hainan, Berlin, 1937, and 
‘The Yao of Kuangtung’, Monumenta Serica, 1937) had provided him with 
an excellent background for this kind of study, visited, in 1939, a smail 
village west of Anning, where conditions were typical for the life of the 
Ta-hua Miao in Yunnan. In his concise monograph of forty-three pages he 
gives a great number of interesting ethnological data, including geographical 
and anthropological details—though he was unable to take anthropological 
measurements—and a description of the economic, social, and cultural life 
of the village population. I miss here a reference to the language of the 
Ta-hua Miao; it seems that Professor Stiibel conversed with the objects of 
his study in Chinese. 

Dr de Beauclair has lived for many years in Kueichou and her article 
of eight pages on the Ta-hua Miao of that region supplements Dr Stiibel’s 
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work well. ‘Though she mentions (p. 47) the work done by the Department 
of Sociology of the Ta Hsia University and by the West China Union Univer- 
sity, she does not give any reference to these publications in her short 
bibliography. 

A number of drawings and some fifty photographs complete this in- 
teresting monograph. 


C. D. BARKMAN 
Hong Kong 


The Turkic Languages of Central Asia: Problems of Planned Culture Contact. 
A translation, with comments, by Dr STEFAN Wurm of an article by 
N. A. Baskakov: ‘The Turkic Peoples of the USSR: The Development 
of their languages and writing’. (London and Oxford: The Central 
Asian Research Centre, in association with St Antony’s College Soviet 
Affairs Study Group, 1954. Pp. 52. 6s.) 

Turkic Peoples of the USSR: Their historical background, their languages and 
the development of Soviet linguistic policy. By Dr STEFAN Wurm. 
(London and Oxford: The Central Asian Research Centre, in associa- 
tion with St Antony’s College Soviet Affairs Study Group, 1954. 
Pp. 51; with 4 maps. 10s.) 


PROFESSOR Baskakov, as well as being an expert on the Turkic languages, is 
one of the leading Soviet linguists. This translation of his article on ‘The 
Turkic Peoples of the USSR’ is, therefore, of more interest to the student of 
Soviet affairs, announcing as it does a new party line in linguistic policy and 
the treatment of minorities, than to the linguist. 

For the linguist unacquainted with Russian or the way Marxism has 
been dragged into linguistic science this work may have a certain curiosity 
value. Baskakov has thirteen footnotes to his article, of which over half are 
references to Stalin, an excessively naive and unscientific linguist if he can 
be reckoned to be a linguist at all. Dr Wurm’s detailed analysis, appended 
as a commentary, exposing the inherent absurdities and contradictions in 
Baskakov’s position, is, therefore, unnecessarily laboured, and for the linguist 
not.necessary at all, except for some rather interesting points of detail with 
regard to the decay of vowel-harmony in the Uzbek dialects (pp. 40—43). 

The substance of Baskakov’s remarks, concerning vocabulary-borrowing 
from Russian by the Turkic languages—the ‘russification of the Turkic 
languages’—are mildly interesting, though his claims concerning phonology, 
morphology, and syntax are without doubt absurdly exaggerated. But his criti- 
cism of the policy by which the various Turkic groups were given new scripts 
which seemed systematically to conceal the resemblances between them must be 
of great interest to students of politics. Baskakov is, as Dr Wurm points out, 
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a sufficiently important figure for him to be entrusted with the announcement 
—in the guise of free criticism—of the new policy . This policy, which seems 
to be the result of the fact that the Russians—or at least those in charge of 
the fundamental ‘russification’ policy—feel that, having outlived the genera- 
tion which still felt the ethnological unity of the Turkic peoples, they can 
best assist the process of russification by bringing the basically Russian 
alphabets of the various national minorities into line with standard Russian, 
and so with each other. 

Dr Wurm’s monograph, with the same title as Baskakov’s original 
article, serves only to point the tragedy of Soviet academic activity, for most 
of the sources he quotes are Russian—and most of the other authorities he 
cites have relied on Russian sources—and the four excellent maps which 
accompany his text are borrowed from Soviet publications. 

Dr Wurm’s is rather a scrappy work. ‘The main trouble seems to be 
that he has not been sure of his audience. At times he appears to be ex- 
plaining linguistic points to students of Soviet affairs, as, for instance, in his 
laboured exposition of the very simple fact that the Turkic languages do not 
indicate gender in the third person of the pronoun (pp. 36 and 37); but at 
others he deals with much more complex points in rapid technical terms. 

His historical introduction (Part I) dealing with the migrations and 
divisions of the Turkic tribes is extremely condensed, and must surely be 
a series of challenges to any turcologist, besprinkled with ‘perhaps’s and 
‘probably’s though it is. Part II, dealing with the Turkic languages, con- 
tains, in Section A, ‘Literary languages past and present’, a good deal of 
information not easily accessible elsewhere; but the other sections are by no 
means original, though the information they contain is perhaps less accessible 
in English than it is in French and German. Part III, on ‘Soviet Linguistic 
Policy in the Central Asian Republics’, is again, like the translation of 
Baskakov, of greater interest to the student of politics, and is largely an 
elaboration of the ideas Wurm expresses in the earlier work. 

Both these monographs are mimeographed, and one might wish that the 
stencils had been cut with more care. Typing errors abound, though in 
most instances the sense is clear. 

Nevertheless, despite these criticisms one is pleased to have these two 
books. Dr Wurm’s monograph is less than its main title pretends, but 
precisely what its sub-title indicates, and both the linguist and the student 
of politics will find different parts of it of interest. The Turkic peoples have 
played a tremendous part in the history of Asia, and any effort to stimulate 
interest in a still very obscure subject is to be applauded. 


KeiTH WHINNOM 
University of Hong Kong 
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China in the Sixteenth Century: The Journals of Matthew Ricci: 1583~ 
1610. Translated from the Latin by Louis J. GaLLacuer, s.j. (New 
York: Random House, 1953. Pp. 616+ -xxii, 1 illustration. U.S.$7.50)! 


In his preface the translator says of Nicola Trigault’s Latin version of the 
Diary of Matthew Ricci, of which this volume is a translation into English, 
that it ‘opened a new era of Chinese-European relations and gave us one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, missionary document in the world’ (p. xix). 
With this judgment the present reviewer is entirely in agreement. 

Matthew Ricci wrote his Diary or Commentaries in Italian, shortly 
before his death in 1610. While a Portuguese translation and a copy of the 
Italian original were retained in China, Ricci’s manuscript was taken to 
Rome where Nicola Trigault, appointed Procurator of the Christian Mission 
to China after Ricci’s death, translated it into Latin and published it in 
1615 with additional material drawn from the writings of Father Ricci, 
together with his own account of Ricci’s death and burial, with the title: 
The Christian Expedition into China.? 

As edited by Trigault the Ricci Diary is in effect ‘a narrative account 
of the Christian Mission from the first Jesuit settlement at Macao in 1665 
to the time of Ricci’s death’ (p. xvii). The story is usually told by Ricci in 
the third person, but passages in the first person are frequently introduced 
in a manner that would defy any attempt at separation along the lines of 
commentators upon the ‘we’ passages in the Acts of the Apostles. 

‘The original diary in Italian was published by Tacchi Venturi in 1910; 
and the immense critical work of all Matthew Ricci’s writings—the Fonti 
Ricciane*—was published by Pasquala d’Elia from 1942 to 1949. The 
present work appears to be the first complete translation of Trigault’s version 
of the Ricci Commentaries into English; though Abbé Huc’s graphic account 
of the China Mission, Christianity in China, Tartary and Tibet’ translated 
into English in 1857, which is clearly based upon Trigault’s work, has for 
long made the main course of events familiar to English readers. 

But no abridged or derived account can compare with this first-hand 
narrative, written by the man who took the leading part in the dramatic story. 

‘Fhe First Book is an account of sixteenth-century China, which, as the 
translator rightly points out, parallels in importance the account of thirteenth- 
century China by Marco Polo. But whereas the China of Marco Polo was 


1 The substance of this review was printed in the International Review of Missions (London), 
October, 1954. 


2 Nicola Trigault, De Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas, Lyons, 1616. 

3 Matteo Ricci, S.J., Opere Storiche, ed. by Tacchi-Venturi, Macerata, 1910—13, 2 vols. 
4 Pasquala d’Elia, Fonti Ricciane, Rome, 1942—49, 3 vols. 

5 M. l’Abbé Huc, Christianity in China, Tartary and Tibet, London, 1857, 2 vols. 
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China under the Mongols, the China of Matthew Ricci was China under the 
Chinese. Moreover Ricci was a scholar of Renaissance Europe, and he 
approached China as a scholar approaching a land of scholars. While Marco 
Polo never mentions, for instance, Chinese writing, Matthew Ricci for the 
first time reveals Chinese philosophy and literature to Europe. The student 
of Chinese history cannot fail to be fascinated by this contemporary account 
of Ming-dynasty China, consisting of notes upon the life of the people, their 
arts and crafts, their commerce, government, thought, and religion, by an eye- 
witness, who was both an acute observer and also one of unusually high 
intellectual power. 

But the interest of the First Book, great as it is, is but the prelude to 
that of the four books that follow. In these the Christian Mission to China 
gradually unfolds itself, from the first conception of it in the mind of Francis 
Xavier to the winning of a foothold in Kwangtung province at Ch’ao-ch’ing 
( # 8), which was mainly the work of Ruggieri; the ejection of the Mission 
from Ch’ao-ch’ing; its restoration at Shao-chow (i JH), which was mainly 
the work of Matthew Ricci; the progress northwards, with repeated set- 
backs, until Houses were established at Nan-ch’ang (i &), Nanking, and 
eventually at Peking, which was the crowning achievement of Ricci. It is 
the story, simply told, of a band of gallant men, with one dominating pur- 
pose—to bring the purest and highest that they knew to the consciousness 
of another race and civilization. To achieve this end, no trouble, no suffer- 
ing, no danger was too great. It is the story of absolute devotion to the 
highest ends. 

In keeping with the grandeur of the purpose is the scope of the method. 
There is nothing small or mean about these men. Ricci approaches the 
Chinese as a great people. He studies their language and literature. He 
associates with people of all classes. He is critical of their short-comings; 
but he recognizes that they are a people with a highly developed moral con- 
sciousness, with keen intellectual powers, with deep possibilities of religious 
experience and devotion; a people, in short, who are fitted for the reception 
of the Gospel. 

Consequently he differentiates between the ethical convictions of the 
Chinese, as represented by Confucius, which he regards as wholly good, and 
idolatry and superstition, which he regards as wholly bad, as well as the 
degeneracy and insincerity of many of the later Confucianists. He sees 
little in the ancient Chinese Classics that is not consonant with Christian 
teaching; but he denounces the idolaters, by which he means the Taoists 
and Buddhists, in no measured terms. In Ricci’s day the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures were unknown to Europe, and Ricci’s denunciation applies only to the 
corrupt temple-worship with which alone he was acquainted. 
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He may have gone too far in his opinion that the Confucian rites were 
social only and not religious, and therefore legitimate for the Christian. 
But at any rate he was right in recognizing the essential goodness of the 
fundamental Confucian conviction that the Universe is ruled by Right. 
One cannot read his book however without the later history of the tragic 
controversy which well-nigh ruined the great enterprise in China casting its 
shadow over the mind. 

With regard to the purely intellectual and scientific interests of Father 
Ricci and his companions, one cannot but marvel that, distant from Europe 
as they were, they maintained undiminished their enthusiasm and freshness. 
Geography, astronomy, Euclid, and mathematics all received their assiduous 
attention alongside their studies in Chinese language and literature. In this 
way not only did they reveal Chinese learning to the West, but they were 
also the first to introduce Western scholarship to China. This important 
subject was treated in a special monograph by Father Henri Bernard, in 
1935.° 

The most striking example in the book of the incessant enquiry of 
Matthew Ricci’s mind is the dramatic episode of the discovery that the 
Cathay of Marco Polo and the Middle Ages was the China of the Portuguese 
sailors of the sixteenth century. It was Matthew Ricci’s growing conviction 
that the ancient Cathay was neither a fabulous non-existent country nor a 
state situated somewhere in Central Asia, but the actual China in which he 
was living, that led to the courageous journey of Brother Benedict Goes 
from India over the Hindu Kush and the Pamirs and through the Tarim 
Basin to the borders of China, where he died having established the thesis 
he set out to prove. His diary however was destroyed by his enemies, and 
it is fitting that it should be Ricci’s Commentaries that preserve the account 
of the journey. 

It was this scientific interest and accomplishment that first attracted 
the literati of China to the missionaries. Scholars recognized scholars, and 
discovered in each other a common interest. The science of the West 
opened, moreover, a new world to the Confucian traditionalists, and no 
doubt this was the beginning of the awakening of their minds to the pos- 
sibility of ranges of truth of which they had not been aware. 

But the attraction was not only intellectual. There is abundant evidence 
in the book that it was the sincerity of the Fathers’ characters, the blame- 
lessness of their behaviour, and the sanctity of their lives that made the 
deepest impression upon the scholars of China. 


® Henri Bernard, S.J., Matteo Ricci’s Scientific Contribution to China, Peking: H. Vetch, 
1935. 
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Nor did the scientific and intellectual interests of the Fathers absorb 
them to the neglect of the common people or to the detriment of religion. 
On the contrary the Diary shows that their deepest interest was the Christian 
faith and their greatest joy the awakening of the human soul. Simple 
sincere piety pervades the book, and no doubt it was this more than anything 
else that was sensed by the Chinese scholars and officials who, while remaining 
genuinely Chinese, boldly threw in their lot with the new religion. Com- 
pared with the glowing pages of Ricci the grudging reference by the official 
recorders in the Ming History makes curious reading.’ 

The book is well printed, and attractively bound, with an Index of 
Chinese names, giving both the Wade-Giles Mandarin romanization and 
the Chinese characters, which is the more useful in that the romanization 
of the names used in the text is not that to which English readers are ac- 
customed, and, besides, using Italian or Portuguese equivalents often 
represents not the Mandarin sounds but those of the southern provinces of 
China. It is unfortunate however that the page references in the General 
Index are far from complete, and also that the latter has not always been 
intelligently compiled, in that the name of one individual sometimes occurs 
in various forms and spellings without any indication that the references 
are to the same person; for instance ‘Ciu, Paul, 452’ and ‘Ciu-Paul, 476’ 
(p. 597) both refer to Paul Hsii Kuang-ch’i, but there is no cross-reference 
in the General Index to indicate this. 

There is a curious mistake in the seventeenth-century engraving re- 
produced as the frontispiece. Beneath the figure of a Chinese scholar 
standing with Father Ricci before an altar is engraved ‘Ly Paulus Magnus 
Sinarum Colaus Legis Christianae propagator’. ‘This must refer to Paul Li, 
whose Chinese name was Li Ying-shih #@#t. Above the altar, however, 
on either side of the Blessed Virgin, and as part of the picture itself, are 
inscribed in Chinese the names of Matthew Ricci ( #/35#, H#) and Paul 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i (#9¢RK, fRitk). The picture was intended to represent 
therefore Paul Hsii, the famous ko-lao ( (4%), Hsii Kuang-ch’i, convert and 
coadjutor of Matthew Ricci—as reference to the likeness of Hsii Kuang-ch’i 
reproduced in Fonti Ricciane also shows—and not Paul Li, who, eminent as 
he was, was neither a ko-/ao, nor so outstanding a convert as to be figured 
with Matthew Ricci in this way. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University ef Hong Kong 
* A. C. Moule, ‘The First Arrival of the Jesuits at the Capital of China’, New China 
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China’s Response to the West, a Documentary Survey, 1839—1923. By Ssu-yii 
TENG and JOHN K. FarrRBANK with E-Tu ZEN Sun, CHAOYING FANG, and 
others. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. 2 vols. Pp. 
296 + x and pp. 84.) 


For even the most conscientious Western student, the study of Chinese 
history must usually be confined to writings of Western scholars, to secondary 
sources. To all but a very few, the language presents an uncrossable 
barrier. For this reason alone the appearance of a new volume of trans- 
lated Chinese documents would be important. 

Professor Fairbank, heading a systematized programme of research into 
Ch’ing dynasty documents, has, with Mr Teng and his associates, produced 
a collection of documents, letters, and memorials which do, in fact, 
accurately record the response of China to the West. The selections are 
presented in chronological, subject sequence. The student is able first to 
exclaim on the general ignorance of the Chinese with respect to the West 
as late as 1840; then to watch their growing interest in the causes of Western 
military superiority; and to discern their gradual awakening to a civilization- 
shattering conclusion that these barbarians were different, and that it was 
not simply one or two gadgets that gave them superiority but a whole system 
of commercial law, government, and cultural traits. 

The style of the early documents is traditional, which to anyone not 
accepting the Confucian idiom and metaphysic must appear both illogical 
and irrational. With time the observations become more factual, and there 
is less Confucian moralizing. Now and again there is a shrewd piece of 
insight. 

Ch’i-ying in 1844 reminds the Emperor that these barbarians ‘do not 
accept our calendar nor receive an Imperial patent of investiture’ (p. 39). 
Ma Chien-chung, writing from Paris in 1877, says, ‘From this we know 
that the wealth of Westerners in the last hundred years has not come purely 
from the creation and development of machines but essentially from the 
protection of commercial organizations . . .’ (p. 95). 

The writings translated here were directed against the vast inertia 
which was nineteenth-century China. Even the realistic warnings of a 
changing and threatening Japan were unheeded until the defeat of China 
in 1895. But the authors represented here set the pattern that an awakening 
China was to follow: the beginnings of ‘bureaucratic capitalism’ in the 
writings of Li Hung-chang; the development of modern industrial techniques 
in the Treaty Ports; the adaptation of a Western democracy hardly ever 
devoid of authoritarian overtones; and, finally, the anti-dynastic nationalism 
with its tendency to keep at least some of China’s traditional ethic. 
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Mr Teng and Professor Fairbank have provided a commentary which 
keeps a nice proportion. Without it, the selections would be too discon- 
nected; were it too long, the collection would be merely another annotated 
text book, of which there are many. By their method of judicious com- 
mentary and carefully selected translations, the authors guide the reader on 
through the Reform Movement and Revolution of the early twentieth 
century to the ideological ferment and May Fourth Movement which brings 
China to the period of the Communist influence. This, then, is a fascinating 
glimpse behind the language barrier, a glimpse which is essential to the 
most simple and basic understanding and appreciation of modern China. 

The work as it stands is suitable for the general reader. Footnotes, 
Chinese characters, and the more technical bibliographic references have 
been included in a separate companion volume which has not been available 
to this reviewer.’ 

To conclude with a few minor points of criticism does not detract 
from the basic value and competence of the work. It is unfortunate that 
the section on economic development is confined to but two selections. 
Interest in the Chinese side of this problem has been aroused by the pub- 
lication of Professor Allen’s and Miss Donnithorne’s account of Western 
Enterprise in Far Eastern Economic Development, which is based entirely on 
Western sources. Their book raises questions the answers to which might 
be expected in the type of compilation now under review. 

It is not quite accurate to state (p. 20) that all of the seventeen missions 
from Western countries between 1655 and 1795, except the British, performed 
the kotow. In 1675 Gavrilovitch Spathar refused to kotow but was received 
four times in audience. This refusal, however, was probably responsible 
for the failure of his mission. 

On page 275 the authors state that Maurice William’s book is men- 
tioned in the San Min Chu I. It would be more accurate to say that the 
book was quoted at length, for, although William’s name is mentioned—in 
Chinese—the book is not. In the 1927 official translation of the San Min 
Chu I, Frank Price is not able to even identify the now famous Brooklyn 
dentist and assumes the reference is to a Whiting Williams. 


University of Hong Kong FRANK H. H. KING 


Western Enterprise in Far Eastern Economic Development (China and fapan). 
By G. C. ALLEN and AuprEY G. DONNITHORNE. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1954. Pp. 292. 20s.) 

THIs is a good general account of some aspects, and numerous detailed 

instances, of the part played by Western economic enterprise in the opening 


‘ The companion volume has now arrived and will be reviewed in a subsequent issue. 
This is a review of the main volume only. 
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of Japan and China to world trade and industrialization, since the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The authors (Professor and Lecturer respectively 
in Political Economy at University College, London) promise a companion 
volume to follow, on Malaya and Indonesia. 

Such an undertaking is timely, as the history of Occidental relations 
with the Orient is being so widely handled in terms of polemic and recrim- 
ination. This book gives a broad and unprejudiced formulation of the 
setting and the framework within which, or the purely commercial and 
utilitarian plane, East and West did meet or overiap; and traces in some 
detail the actual and practical record, under a large number of sub-headings, 
covering a great variety of commodities and types of activity. 

About two-thirds of the space is devoted to China; one might wish 
for a more extensive treatment of Japan, particularly as the section on 
Japan is more generalized and undifferentiated than that on China. Thus 
‘Part Two: Japan’ deals with fewer specific commodities and categories 
of business than ‘Part One: China’—though surely Western participation 
in local enterprise and progress was not less, but probably more, variegated 
and significant in the case of Japan than that of China. 

In this respect the picture could, and eventually should, be filled out 
from source-materials in the Japanese language. Western studies of the 
Far East will take a great step forward when they draw equally on Oriental, 
as well as Occidental sources. Professor Allen and Miss Donnithorne 
stipulate that they draw largely on the latter, and invite Oriental scholars 
to contribute their part. 

The numerous acknowledgements in the Preface (pp. 6—7) are mainly 
to Old China Hands; and some to Japanese official circles. It is perhaps 
a pity that Old Japan Hands are not present in greater numbers to give 
corresponding assistance. Nevertheless, this book’s treatment skilfully and 
sufficiently brings out the differences in the responses of Japan to the Western 
impact, as compared with that of China, and the different course of relations 
in the two countries. 

And the work, taken as a whole, is a straightforward and effective 
rebuttal, by the sober marshalling of plainly factual evidence, of much 
loose talk and many polemical allegations about ‘exploitation’, ‘colonialism’, 
and the like. Here is the evidence, in some detail, regarding scores of 
lines of trade and enterprise (from A to Z, from albumen to zinc, and from 
advertising to the Yokosuka shipyards) which would simply not have 
existed in East Asia had it not been for the initiative and persistence of the 
foreigners, and the increasing cooperation of Japanese and Chinese with 
the newcomers. As the authors in effect make clear, Western trade in the 
Orient, far from being the main source of the enrichment of the West and 
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the rise in its living standards, was, throughout, a relatively minor and 
marginal portion of the huge worldwide commerce of the Western nations; 
and the latter might at any stage have abandoned it altogether, if self- 
interest had been so exclusively their motive as is widely believed. 

The foreigners’ part in developing internal, as well as external, trade 
is also widely and exactly recorded. New products, markets, trades, and 
industries were promoted by foreign enterprise inside China and Japan, as 
far as the conditions permitted, no less assiduously than the export activities. 
This account provides a useful corrective to the crude view of foreign 
enterprise as merely a drain on the local economies, giving nothing in 
exchange—a doctrine, economically absurd, which is not propagated only in 
Communist states. 

The reviewer must not however leave the impression that justification 
is in any way the aim or manner of this book; it seeks, rather, to give a 
broad depiction and documentation. In this, with the minor qualifications 
indicated above, it is successful, and will be of great value to all who wish 
to understand the Far East. 


E. STuaRT KIrBy 
University of Hong Kong 


Realms of Silver, One Hundred Years of Banking in the East. By Sir COMPTON 
MackeEnziE. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. Pp. 338 + xiv.) 


A comprehensive volume on Western banking and currency in the East 
has never been written. The sub-title notwithstanding, Sir Compton has 
failed to correct this deficiency. 

In part he did not try. This is frankly a history of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China. More than a history of the bank is attempted, 
however. As the chapter headings indicate, the story of the bank is being 
told in the context of Far Eastern economic development. Unfortunately, 
the result of this reasonable combination is that the author has written 
neither a complete history of a bank nor a connected and accurate economic 
history of that area in which the bank operates. 

Both tasks are difficult and require an economist with special training. 
Perhaps the Bank has been at fault in trusting its story to one who, while 
being a well-known and capable writer, does not claim other qualifications 
for the task. It is an understandable temptation, and one which we hope 
other banks and business institutions will avoid. Economists can find ghost 
writers; it is evidently difficult for writers to make sense of technical material 
provided by ghost economists. 
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Any general economic history of the East would be subject to criticism 
at the present stage of scholarship in this field. Sir Compton’s effort is, 
therefore, a noble one, but more careful selection of material and clearer 
exposition are required. The chronology, for example, is most confusing. 
There is no need to describe in detail how Dewey took Manila, nor is the 
story of the Bank’s London building worth seven pages in a work attempting 
so much. 

The style is popular rather than professional or technical. Yet there 
is a sufficient amount of technical material to make it difficult for the 
general reader, not enough to satisfy the student of banking. The publisher’s 
most pleased customers will be, no doubt, the relatives of Chartered Bank 
employees. ‘The book, nevertheless, is valuable, for it covers a field in which 
little has been written. Providing it is read with caution as regards detail, 
and supplementary material is consulted, Realms of Silver may serve as an 
introductory history of banking in the East. 


Frank H. H. 
University of Hong Kong 


Le Traité économique du Souei-Chou. By ETtENNE Bavazs. (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1953. Pp. 214. Tirage a part du T’oung Pao, XLII, 3—4.) 


CHINA is under Marxist rule. The pivot of Marxism, on the intellectual 
plane, is its Materialistic Determinism—which relies particularly, in China 
today even more than in Russia or East Europe, on its Economic Inter- 
pretation of History. Especially important, therefore, are those contributions 
to Sinology which shed light on the economic aspects of the history of 
China (and contingent Oriental societies) and on Communist-controlled 
thought and work in this field. 

The name of M. Balazs has long been prominent in this connection. 
His study of the ‘T’ang economy' made over twenty years ago, must rank as 
a basic work; and his subsequent monographs are similarly commended.’ 
It istherefore very useful to have now, in this convenient form as a separate 
volume, his translation and annotation of the Shih Huo chapters of the 
Sui Annals. 

The author has no illusions concerning the deficiencies of the Sui Shu 
—which, unfortunately, remains the only integral source for this important 
period. But he makes, to my mind, a most important point in establishing 

1‘ Beitrage zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der T’ang-Zeit’, Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir 
orientalischen Sprachen, XXXIV—XXXVI, 1931—33. 
2 See especially ‘Les Foires en Chine’, Recueils de la Société fean Bodin, V, 1953. 
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the essential verisimilitude of the factual content of the text, and focussing 
attention on the attitudes and motivations of the original compiler—the 
glosses and interpretations superimposed, centuries ago, on data taken to be 
accurate in themselves. It is surely now an important condition for the 
advance of Sinology that it should go beyond a barren and pedantic des- 
criptivism, towards a humanistic understanding of the Chinese Mind. 
M. Balazs provides, in these pages, some valuable definitions and explanations 
of economic terms, social and political matters, and racial relations. One looks 
forward eagerly to the forthcoming work which he announces (p. 124, fn.) 
under the title of Institutions de la Chine jusqu’en 1400. 


E. Stuart KirBy 
University of Hong Kong 


South-East Asia, a Short History. By BRIAN Harrison. (London: Macmillan, 
1954. Pp. xi+ 268; 4 plates; 10 maps. 10s. 6d.) 


THE area, whose history is surveyed in this interesting book, comprises 
the countries of the Indo-Chinese peninsula—Burma, Siam, Malaya, 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam—together with the Malaysian archipelago 
stretching from Sumatra to the Philippines. As the author states in his 
introduction, it forms neither a political nor a cultural entity, and it is not a 
natural geographical unit. Nevertheless it is not mere convenience that 
makes its countries a suitable group for historical study, for it has a history 
of its own. That is to say, South-East Asian history exists in its own right: 
it does not belong to the histories of either India or China, notwithstanding 
important cultural ties with both, and a long history of political relations 
with the latter. 

This fact had long been realized, but until George Coedeés published 
the first edition of his masterly Les Etats hindouisés d’ Indochine et d’ Indonésie 
in 1944, the history of the individual states had been treated so much in 
isolation that the significance of their many parallel developments had never 
been demonstrated. The book dealt only with the countries which had 
adopted Indian culture, and stopped with Albuquerque’s conquest of Ma- 
lacca in 1511. But as a pioneer essai de synthése it was invaluable as a guide 
to an understanding of the underlying unity of South-East Asian history. 

Professor Harrison compresses into a shorter compass a survey of the 
whole of South-East Asian history from the earliest times to the present 
day. To treat so vast a subject in such a fashion is risky, for it means that a 
great deal has to be sacrificed to the general theme, and that the occasional 
glimpses one gets of the histories of the individual states come through 
rather skimpy summaries. 
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The general theme is described by Professor Harrison thus: ‘It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that for the last two thousand years South-east 
Asia has been occupied with working out the consequences of problems 
presented to it either by the rest of Asia or by Europe’. That this is a theme 
upon which an able and informative book, containing many interesting 
touches, can be written, is amply demonstrated by this one. But in the 
way in which the author treats his subject it becomes South-East Asian 
history seen rather from the outside. Indeed, most of the book is concerned 
with European activities. It is, of course, true that after 1511 European 
activities do occupy an increasingly important place in South-East Asian 
history, and, moreover, the story of them is immensely fascinating. But they 
form only a part of the real history of the area, and it is more than ever 
essential today to try to see the subject in its proper proportions. 

This is by no means easy, for European writers have too often approached 
the subject from what a Dutch scholar, Dr J. G. de Casparis, has recently 
described as a ‘Europe-centric’ point of view.' One result of his concentra- 
tion upon European activities is that Professor Harrison sees the growth 
of nationalism as a twentieth-century movement against European rule 
inspired by an idea of European origin. ‘The idea of nationalism’, he 
writes, ‘had been the most dynamic of Europe’s exports to South-East Asia.’ 
The truth is that what has shown itself with such vigour in the present 
century is but a new phase of something which is as old as its European 
counterpart, and with its roots, both cultural and political, as deep in the past. 

Professor Harrison has a gift for exposition and a clarity of style which 
will be of great assistance to the reader who is unfamiliar with the subject. 
His chapter on the spread of Islam, for instance, shows him at his best. 
It is to be hoped that, notwithstanding its limitations as a history of South- 
East Asia, it will be widely read. 

D. G. E. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


!“Twintig jaar studie van de oudere geschiedenis van Indonesié’, Orientatié, 1954. 
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Documents relating to Ming and Ts’ing History, 5th Series, Volumes V, VI, 
VII and VIII. (Taipei: Academia Sinica, Institute of History and 
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Annals of Academia Sinica, Number One, presented to Dr. Chu Chia-hua, 
President of Academia Sinica, on his 60th Birthday. Edited by Li Cui, 
Tunc Tso-pPin, LING SHUN-sHENG, Kao Pinc-Tsé. (Taipei, 1954. 
Pp. 567. NT$50.) 
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Geology of the Chinkuashih-Chiufun gold field, Taiwan: 


Singular homology theory of associative algebras with unity elements: 


On symmetrical strain in solids of revolution in curvilinear co- 
ordinates: CHIH-BING LinG and Kuo LIANG YANG 


Stress systems in an infinite cylinder: 
CHIH-BING LING and TI-CHIANG LEE... ...... 


Synthesis of iso-nicotinic acid hydrazide, a new chemotherapeutic 
agent for the treatment of tuberculosis: PETER P. 'T. San 


Notes on some metrical characters of calvaria of the Shang Dynasty 
excavated from Houchiachuang Anyang: Li Cut 


A further note on the summability of a power series on its circle of 
convergence: HUNG CHING CHOW 
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ANNALS OF THE HirorsuBasH! ACADEMY 
(Tokyo) 

Vol. IV, No. 1, Ocroper 1953. The Nature of Small Industries: TokuTaro YAMANAKA, 
Taxation and Capital Accumulation: Movroxazu Kimura. The Development of Managerial 
Accounting in Japan: Masao Matsumoto. Japan's Reception of the Law of Nations: ZeNco 
Outra. The Independence of Executive Power in Relation with Judicial Power: Joyt Tacamt. 


Vol. IV, No. 2, Aprit 1954. The Income Growth and the Rate of Saving in Japan: Yvzo 
YamaDA. Business Income during the Inflation in Japan: Icurro Katano. Criminality in 
Japan before, during and after the War: ‘Tapasni Lirmatsu. Development of the Study of 
Greek Philosophy in Japan: Yosuio Fuyu. Human Relations in the Japanese Society: 
Hiroshi Minami. Mathematical Analysis of the Metabolism and Analogy of Economics: 
Moroyosui Svcira. 


Vol. V, No. 1, OcroBer 1954. The Essentials of General Average: Koraro Fujimoro. The 
Essentials of Dumping and Unfair Competition with reference to the Japanese Export Situation: 
KANAME AKAmatsu. On the Soviet Concept of National Income: Suiceto Tsuru. Maximis- 
ing Principle and One Method of Consistent Determination of Input Coefficients of Leontief 
System: Isamu YAMADA. Commercial Law Provisions and Accounting for Capital Stock: 
Karcuiro BamBa. Japanese Guilds: Takesni Toyapa. The Freedomof the Seas and Japan: 
ZeNGO Outra. On the Anthenticity of On-readings in Sino-Japanese: TakasHt Kamel. 


ART AND LETTERS 
(JOURNAL OF THE RoyAL INbIA, PAKISTAN, AND CEYLON Society) 
(London) 

Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 1953. Oriental Bibliography: J. D. Pearson. Reports: Association of 
British Orientalists—Sixth Conference, Edinburgh, 1953. Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
Society Forty-Fourth Annual Report, 1952. The Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient and the 
Associated States of Indo-China: JeaN Yves Ciaeys. 

Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, 1954. Kangra Valley School of Painting: M.S. Ranpuawa. Music 
in Ancient Indian Drama: Dr V. RaGuavan. Obituaries: René Grousset: REGINALD LE 
May. Sir Ponnanbalam Arunachalam: Sir CHARLES COLLINS. Frescoes in Punch: J.C. FRENCH. 
Tagore: the Patriarch: Matproye Devi. The Siamese Dance: M. C. SvuBHADRADIS 
Diskut. Tributes to Iqbal. Reviews. 


Artispus ASIAE 
(Ascona, Switzerland) 


Vol. XVII, No. 1, 1954. The Cave Reliefs at Ma Hao: Ricnarp Epwarnps. Notes on a 
Stone Sculpture from Gandhara: ALFRED SALMONY. Some Unknown Gupta Sculptures from 


* The Editor intends that this section shall include a complete listing of the contents of 
all periodicals dealing with subjects within the scope of this journal. It would be greatly 
appreciated, therefore, if publishers and editors would assist by sending their recent tables of 
contents to the Editor, or, alternatively, forwarding their own publication on an exchange 
basis. 
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Sultdnganj: JouN Irwin. Early Jesuit Art in the Far East, V. More Discoveries: JOHN 
E. McCati. King Wu Ting’s Victory over the ‘Realm of Demons’: ALEXANDER C. SOPER. 
The Trefoil as a Sacred Emblem: ANNeE Ross. Bibliographia. 


AsiA Major 
(London) 


New Sertgs, Vol. IV, Part I, 1954. Some remarks on the Country of Ta-ch’in as known to the 
Chinese under the Sung: K.ENoxi. Function and Meanings of Erh jij, Part IV: W. Simon. 
Tsaur JFyr’s Luohshern Fuh: WK. P. K. Wurraker. Grammatical Notes, III, Shen: B. 
SCHINDLER. The Salt Commissioners after An Lu-Shan’s Rebellion: D. Twircuett. The 
Date of the Staél-Holstein Roll: E.G. Putteysranx. The Inscription of Firuzabad: W. 
B. HENNING. Post-War Japanese Research on the Far East (excluding Japan): M. Honva 
and E. B. Crapet. Miscellaneous Communications. Notices of Books. 


ASIAN REVIEW 
(Incorporating ‘THe Asiatic Review and THE JOURNAL OF 
Tue East Association) 
(London) 


Vol. L, No. 181, January 1954. Proceedings of the East India Association. Punjab’s New 
Capital: CHANDIGARH. Industrial Development in Pakistan. China and Hong Kong: H. J. 
CoLtar. A Note on Chinese Calligraphy: Sir ALWyNE OGDEN. Improvement in the Situation 
in Malaya. Trends in Indonesia’s Foreign Trade. Best of Both Worlds in Burma: E. W.R. 
Srone. The Progress of Education in Egypt. Taiwan: 'T. J. F. Srorrs. 


Vol. L, No. 182, Apri 1954. Proceedings of the East India Association. Thoughts on the 
Chinese Question in South-east Asia: Prof. D. G. E. HALL. Caucasian Saga: D. M. LANG. 
Pakistan’s Fish Industry: Jouancir A. Kuan. The Egyptian Women’s Movement: CErza 
NaBarRAoul. Malaya, the R. I. D. A. Story. Nishijin Silk Brocades. Reviews. 


Vol. L, No. 183, Jury 1954. The Proceedings of the East India Association. The Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation. The New Central Bank of Indonesia. The Turkish 
Government's Programme. Turkey Advances: CONAN Aspects of Israel's Foreign 
Policy. Agriculture and Land Reform in Viet Nam. 


Vol. L, No. 184, Ocroper 1954. The Proceedings of the East India Association. Civil Aviation 
in Pakistan. Three Months in Formosa: W. G. Gopparp. Saudi Arabia's New Ruler. 
The Turkmen Population of the Khorazm Oasis: G. FE. Martov. Revolution of Art in Egypt. 
Japan’s Trade Outlook. Mining in Morocco: Devace. Revieivs. 


BIJDRAGEN 
Tor De Taat- , LAND- EN VOLKENKUNDE 


(The Hague) 


Vol. CX, No. 1, 1954. Uit de grensgebieden tussen Indische invloedssfeer en oun-inheems 
volksgeloof op Java: F. D. K. Boscu. Het Eram-feest te Bonggrang: K.W. Gatis. Een 
raadselachtig-gouden voorwerp uit het oude Java: ‘Th. P. Gavestin. Kana Sera of Zang 
der Zwangerschap: P. Donatus DuNsELMAN. Palembang in 1811 and 1812: JOHN Bastin. 
Bockbespreking. 
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Vol. CX, No. 2, 1954. Vierzal, Krenz und Mandala in Asien: C. 'Tj. Bertinc. Bealische 
invloed op het Sasaks: A. TrEuw. De rechtspraak van de Derde Kamer (Adatkamer) van 
de Raad van Fustitie te Batavia: E. A. Zoras. Mededelingen uit de verslagen van Dr E. 7. 
van den Berg. Korte Mededelingen. Te verwachten recensies. 


Vol. CX, No. 3, 1954. Bijdragen tot de kennis der Panji-verhalen: C. C. Berc. Biografische 
schets van Benjamin Mansi, inheems handehaar langs de kust van Sarmi: A. C. VAN DER 
LEEDEN. Tense in Indonesian languages: J. Gonpa. A Penan mourning-usage: RODNEY 
NEEDHAM. Boekbespreking. Korte Mededelingen. Te verwachten recensies. 


BULLETIN OF THE Museum OF Far EASTERN ANTIQUITIES 
(Stockholm) 


No. 26, 1954. The Restoration of the Han Dynasty: Hans Bietenstern. Compendium of 
Phonetics in Ancient and Archaic Chinese: BERNARD KARLGREN. Notes on Four Bronzes: 
BERNARD KARLGREN. 


BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
(University of London) 


Vol. XVI, Part 2, 1954. Nabataean Inscriptions from Egypt—II, with an Introduction and 
Classical Notes: Davip Merepitu. Two Eyewitness Reports on an Expedition of the King 
of Kish (Qais) against Aden: S. D. Gorretn. The Transmission of Tirmidhi’s fami‘: 
J. Rosson. fihdn-shah Qara-qoyunlu and his Poetry (Turkmenica 9): V. Mtnorsky. The 
-E/-U Gerund in Old Ottoman—I, Formal Analysis: C. S. Munpy. Verbal Phrases in 
Lhasa Tibetan—II: R. K. Spricc. The Language of the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts: J. 
Brovucu. Types of Word Junction in Yoruba: E.C. Row.anps. Notes and Communications. 
Reviews. 


Vol. XVI, Part 3, 1954. Events in Arabia in the 6th Century A. D.: SIDNEY SMITH. Studies in 
the Ottoman Archives—I: BerNarv Lewis. Contributions to the Knowledge of the Fiscal 
Administration of Egypt in the Middle Ages: A. S. Eurenkreutz. A Mongol Decree of 
720-1320 to the Family of Shykh Zahed: V. Munorsky. Gender in Kurdish: D. N. Mac- 
Kenzie. The Popular Verse of the Bakhtiari of S. W. Persia—I: D. L. R. Lorimer. 
Retroflexion in Sanskrit: Prosodic Technique and its Reference to Comparative Statement: 
W. S. ALten. Verbal Phrases in Lhasa Tibetan—III: R. K. Spricc. Notes and 
Communications. Reviews. Short Notices. 


BULLETIN DE LA Société pes Eruprs INDOCHINOISES 
(Saigon) 


NOUVELLE Sériz, ‘TOME XXIX, No. 1, Trimestre 1954, Une enquéte démographique et 
sociale sur un quartier de Saigon-Cholon: BrRNARD-PHILIPPE GROSLIER. Contribution a 
l'étude des populations montagnards du Nord-Vietnam; Etude d’un peuplement Man Xanh-Y: 
P. CASTILLON DU PERRON. Decorations en jade dans |’ Empire d’ Annam: Francis G. LEPAGE. 
Etudes Cambodgiennes: Pierre Brrarp. Les métiers tisser: Les nattes de Karikal: G. ©. 
Monop-Herzen. Le frangais et le viétnamien dans I’ enseignement au Vietnam: DOAN QUAN 
Tan. Actes de la Societe. 
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East AND WEST 
(INstiTUTO ITALIANO PER IL MepIo rp EstrREMO ORIENTE) 
(Rome) 


Vol. V, No. 1, Aprit 1954. Marco Polo: Giuseppe Tucci. Asia today: Binay RANJAN 
Sen. Modern Nepal: Major KaisHeR BAHADUR. Gandhi seen by Italians: PAoLo Darina. 
The Exhibit of the Forty Coloured Japanese prints. Miss d’Ajeta exhibiting own sketches, 
drawings: Eise GRiLui. Gaspare Gorresio: Oscar Botro. In the Library. 


Vol. V, No. 2, JuLy, 1954. Fifty years study of Oriental Art: Giuseppe Tucci. Asia Today: 
AKHTAR Husain. East and West: ‘The Gordian Knot’: JuLtus Evoia. Ancient Indian 
Medicine: Mario VALLaurRI. India’s Temples proclaim her Architectural Glory: N. 
HARIHARAN. History and Psychology in relations between East and West: Emiio Beer. 
Nepal’s Sculptural Art: JANAK LAL SHARMA. Early contacts between Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean East in the II Millenium B.C.:| RENATO PERONI. Mario Bonardi: Mario BussaGii. 
In the Library. 


Vol. V, No. 3, 1954. Collaboration between Italy and Indonesia: SUKARDJO WiRJOPRANOTO. 
F. L. Duyvendak (1889-1954): Lionetto Lanciorti. The Cultural Agreement between 
Japan and Italy. Maitreya’s .ibhisamayélarikéra: Epwarv Conze. The Cosmic Conceptions 
of Leopardi: GiUsEPPE DE LORENZO. ‘J am in love with India’: F. Joss. Grottoes of Mai- 
chishan: Wu 'Tso Jen. Indian Art: Ajrr Mooxeryjee. V JI Conference of Junior Sinologues : 
LioneLto Lanciotti. A Little Oriental flower at Florence: An Indian Poet’s Sonnet on 
Dante: R.K. Das Gurra. A British Scholar on Marco Polo: In the 
Library. 

Far EASTERN CERAMIC BULLETIN 
(University of Michigan) 

Vol. VI, No. 2, June 1954. Rosanjin: From Bamboo to Concrete: WiLtToN DILLON. False 
Vermilion on two Chinese Ceramic Objects: KENNETH A. FREEMAN and CHARLES GRAICHEN. 
Blue-and-white in London: Joun A. Pore. Sung and Swedish Ceramics at Houston: 
CHARLES FARRINGTON. The 1954 Spring Meeting. Notes and Comments. Correspondence 
on Kuan Yao. 


THe Far EAsTERN QUARTERLY (jg 4 Fi]) 
(Pennsylvania, U.S.A.) 


Vol. XIII, No. 2, Fepruary 1954. Paradoxes of Asian Nationalism: Rupert EMERSON. 
A Marxist Controversy on China: BENJAMIN ScHWaRtTz. The Abortiveness of Empiricism 
in Early Ch’ing Thought: JosepH R. Levenson. Early Asian Trade—An Appreciation of 
J. C. van Leur: W. F. Wertuemm. The Political Structure of a Japanese Village: Pav 
S. Dutt. Book Reviews. 


Vol. XIII, No. 3, May 1954. Non-translation and Functional Translation—Two Sinological 
Maladies: Epwarp H. Scuarer. The Controversy Over Grain Conveyance During the 
Reign of Qubilai, 1260-94: JuNc-PANG Lo. The Mental Illness of Hung Hsin-ch’iian, 
Leader of the Taiping Rebellion: P. M. Yar. Western Impact on China through Translation: 
Tsuen-Hsuin Tsien. Book Reviews. 


Vol. XIII, No. 4, Aucust 1954. Far Eastern Art: Museum Accessions in 1953: Ed. by 
Joun A. Pope. Letter to the Editor: Grorcr Sansom. Far Eastern Bibliography 1952 
(with Index): Compiled by Gusste E. GASKALL. 
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FRANCE-ASIE 
(Saigon) 


Vol. IX, Nos. 88-89, SepremBer-OcroBer 1953. La Civilisation a travers l’Histoire: Reni: 
Grousset. La Vie et l’Oevre de René Grousset-—Tributs et Temoignages. Bibliographie. 


Vol. X, Nos. 92-93, JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1954. Quelques Minorités Ethniques du Nord-Indochine, 
Colonel Henri Rovx avec la collaboration de Tran-Van-Cuv. Bibliographie. 


Vol. X, No. 99, Aucust 1954. Necessité de l’ Aventure: Sir Joun Hunt. La poésie frangaise 
contemporaine a la lumiére de Shri Aurobindo: GapritL GERMAIN. La Civilisation tamoule 
dans I’Inde du Sud: Dr Jean Fivuiozat. Deux Francais 4 la conquéte de Singapour: JEan- 
Yves Ciarys. Une visite chez Colette: Kikou Yamata. Crépuscule ou aube nouvelle? 
ANDRE SuRMER. Le Nationalisme viétnamien court-il sa derniére chance? JEAN MArtTIiAL. 
Accords de Genéve sur la cessation des hostilités au Viét-nam, au Laos et au Cambodge. La 
médecine chinoise: Dr NGUYEN-VAN-QuAN. La réforme agraire et le paysan chinois: O. M. 
GREEN. Quatre années de régime communiste. Notes et Chroniques. 


Vol. X, No. 100, SepTremBER 1954. Confluences Orient-Occident: GrousseT. Asie 
Nouvelle: ANDRE SIEGFRIED. Voeux pour le prochain avenir: GrorGES DUNMEL. La 
découverte du Bouddhisme: HeNeki BERNARD-Mairre Dialectique en Europe, rhythmique en 
Asie: RaymMonp Scuwas. Le Congrés International des Orientalistes: Grorcr 
Coepés. Le choix de l Asie: Monop-HErzen. L’ homme Viétnamien: Cunc Giv 
Nouyén. Poésie et langage: Jean Rovussetor. Le sens d’une euvre: TRrinu-Huy-Tién. 
Hommage de I’Unesco: LutTuer H. Evans. La vie aventureuse d’ Avicenne médecin: Pasteur 
VALLERY-Rapot. Avicenne et les princes de son temps: Henri Masse. Sur quelques vers 
d’ Avicenne: EMILE DERMENGHEM. Avicenne, |’Orient et l’Occident: Pierre Grison. Les 
prophéties de Trang-Trinh, le Nostradamus viétnamien: TRAN-VAN-Cuv. Visite a [’Im- 
pératrice douatriére d’Annam en 1887: AuGuste Francois. Les Bauls du Bengale: Suri 
AntrvaN. Tchou Chou-tch’en, poétesse d'amour: Hitomaro, poéte national 
du Ffapon: Kixou YaMata. Poémes: Kaxrmoro Hiromaro. Deux contes populaires: Dr 
Anpré Micor. L’édition frangaise du Majjhima Nikaya: Le Sutta des Obstacles: M. La 
Fuente. Notes sur la peinture chinoise (1): VapiMe Exissker¥. Journal d’un collectioneur 
(1): Vuonc-Honc-Sen. Art japonais Paris: SOLANGE BERNARD-"THIERRY. Témoignages. 
Bibliographie des Livres et Revues. 


HARVARD JOURNAL OF AsIATIC STUDIES 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 


Vol. XVII, Nos. 1 and 2, June 1954. The Bodistz-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of 1312 by 
Cosgi Odsir: Francis WoopMan Cieaves. The Salt Merchants of Yang-chou; A Study 
of Commercial Capitalism in Eighteenth-Century China: Pixc-t1 Ho ({0}§pt). The Fu of 
T’ao CWien: James Ropert Hicutrower. The Secret Mission of the Lord Amherst on the 
China Coast, 1832: Immanuet C. Y. Hst. ‘One Is No Number’ in China and the West: 
BERNARD S. SOLOMON. On Some Factors Responsible for the Anti-Buddhist Persecution 
under the Pei-ch’ao: KENNETH Cw’EN. Reviews. Bibliographical Note: Martha Davidson, 
A List of Published Translations from Chinese into English, French, and German, Part 1: 
Literature, Exclusive of Poetry. Compiled and edited by: J. R. H. 
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INDIA QUARTERLY 
(New Delhi) 
Vol. X, No. 1, January-Marcu 1954. American-Indian Relations: GrorGe V. ALLEN. 
Some Aspects of Post-War European Economics: Yoou Raj. The Psychological Approach to 
War and Peace: Quincy Wricut. Education and Peace: LioneL Evvin. Japan’s Voting: 


A Conservative View: Joun M. Makt. University Teaching in International Relations in 
India: A. Appaporal. Reviews and Notices. 


Vol. X, No. 2, Aprit-Junge 1954. Citizenship in the Commonwealth with Special Reference to 
India: Curve Parry. India and the Commonwealth: Economic Relations: B. N. GANGUL1. 
The Prime Ministers’ Conference at Colombo: ‘THe ResEARCH STAFF OF THE INDIAN COUNCIL 
or Wortp Arrairs. Reviews and Notices. 


Vol. X, No. 3, Juty-SepTemBer 1954. Some Reflections on the World Economic Situation: 
Hucu GarrskiLL. The Development of African Nationalism: W. M. Sisutv. India’s 
Foreign Economic Policy: A. K. Das Gupta. Recent Constitutional Developments in the 
Sudan: D. K. Sex. Economic Expansion and Economic Control in Australia: DovuG as 
CopLanp. Reviews and Notes. 


INDONESIE 
(The Hague) 

Vol. VII, No. 1, Jury 1953. Over de economische structur van Indonesié: Prof. Dr D. H. 
Burcer. Enige beschouwingen over de Franse Koloniale xin en Tegenzin: Dr H. Bauper. 
Colonial Nationalism: J. ¥. HatkeMaA Kou. De verhouding Tussen regering en volkover- 
tegen-woordiging in Indonesié sedert 1945 en in de toekomst: F. R. BountTuincK. The rivalry 
between Dirk van Hogendorp and S. C,. Nederburgh: Joun Bastin. Boekbesprekingen. 


Vol. VII, No. 2, Ocroper 1935. Public health and administration: Prof. Dr N. H. Swet- 
LENGREBEL. Het toezicht van de Verenigde Naties op niet-zelfstandige gebieden: A. 1. Spits. 
De betekenis van de coéperaties voor Indonesié: Prof. Dr D. H. Burcer. Problemen der 
rechtshervorming in China: Prof. M. H. VAN DER VALK. Toba-Bataks en Mandailing-Bataks: 
Dr J. Keuntnc. Bockbesprekingen. 


Vol. VII, No. 3, January 1954. Boeke’s dualisme: Prof. Dr D. H. Burcer. Problemen der 
rechtshervorming in China (continued from Vol. VII, p. 132): Prof. M. H. vAN per VALK. 
Modern Indonesisch proza—een totale revolutie: James S. Hotmes. Berkembangen film di 
Indonesia: Gajus Siacian. Technische bijstand van het Westen en psychioche afstand van 
het Oosten: Prof. C. Tj. Berviinc. The Organization for Scientific Research in Indonesia: 
G. BROERSMA. 


Vol. VII, No. 4, Apri 1954. Rechtzetting: Prof. Dr J. H. Borke. Three Forms of Disin- 
tegration in Dual Societies: Prof. Dr J. H. Borke. Het positieve recht in het oude Indié: 
Dr Lupo J. Rocuer. Rondom de oude stijdvraag van Minanzkabau: Prof. Dr J. Prins. 
Alat-alat babad sedjarah Indonesia: Prof. G. J. Restnx. The Organization for Scientific 
Research in Indonesia: (contd. from Vol. VII, p. 272): G. Brorrsma. Boekbesprekingen. 


Vol. VII, No. 5, Jury 1954. Beschouzwingen over de toekmst van Indonesié in de ondergrondse 
pers 1940-1945: Dr J. M. Ptuvier. Boeke’s ‘Rechtzetting’: Prof. Dr D. H. Burcer. 
Djajaprana, tragedie in 5 acten naar een Balisch gegeven: Jer Last. Protestants—Christe- 
lijke groepen te Makassar: H. Th. Cuanor, The Chinese estates in East Java during the 
British administration: Joun Bastin. Bockbespreking. 
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Vol. VII, No. 6, Ocroper 1954. Het toezicht van de Verenigde Naties op niet-zelfstandige 
gebieden: A. 1. Spits. An archaic eastern society (New Guinea): Prof. Dr G. J. HeEtp. 
Oudheidkundig werk in Indonesié na de oorlog: Prof. Dr A. J. BerNet Kempers. De Sociale 
omstandigheden der studenten te Djukarta: VW. J. HEEREN. A Note on some nomadic Punan: 
Dr Ropney Neepuam. De betekenis van particuliere correspondentie als tijdbeeld voor de 
geschiedvorsing in Indonesié: Dr H. Bouman. Boekbespreking. 


JouRNAL oF THE Asiatic Society oF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
(London) 

Parts 3 and 4, 1954. A Notable Chinese Bronze: W. Percivat Yerrs. The Inscriptions of 
Uruzgan: A. D. H. Bivar. An Old Ethiopic Inscription from the Berenice Road: F. 
LitrMANN and D. Merepiru. <A Parthian Title in the Hymn of the Soul: 1. GersHevirct, 
The Possessive Adjectives of Late Prakrit: 1... A, Scuwarzscuitp. Hafs b. Albar—the last 
of the Goths? D. M. Dunvop. Hibil-Ziwa and the Parthian Prince: FE. 8. Drower. A 
Ninth-Century Inscription from Rkon-po: H. E. Ricuarpson. Qapgan: D. Srvor. Re- 
views of Book. Obituaries: John Linton Myres. Dr Philippus Samuel van Ronkel. Twenty- 
third International Congress of Orientalists. 


JOURNAL OF AUSTRONESIAN STUDIES 
(Haddiscoe, Norfolk) 


Vol. I, Part*, 1953. A Tribute to Dr Codrington. The Easter Island Inscriptions, with an 
interpretation of the Tablet known as ‘Atna-mata-riri’: P. A. LANYON-OrGILL. The Metoro- 
Jaussen List of Glyphs. Kiho in Easter Island—A Procreation Formula: J}. FRANK Stimson. 
The Easter Island Tablet known as ‘Mamari’; P. A. Lanyon-Oreitt. Minor Inscribed 
Artifacts from Easter Island—TI: P. A. LANYON-ORGILL. Anthropometrical Data from New 
Hanover and northern New Ireland: M. D. J. VAN DoENan. Vocabularies from Tegua and 
Toga, Torres Islands: A. 'Yowta and Rivtera. A Vocabulary and Phrases in the Nandronga 
dialect of Fijian: Bruce G. Bices. A Fijian Fable: Bruce G. Bices. A Vocabulary 
from Nailawa, Viti Levu: Bruce G. Biccs. The Papuan Languages of the New Georgian 
Archipelago: P. A. LANyon-Orcitt. A Vocabulary of the Kilokaka language, Santa 
Ysabel: Ben Naru. A Classification of the Formosan Languages: A NikiGawa. Review: 
American Indians in the Pacific—The Theory behind the Kon-Tiki Expedition by Thor He- 
verdahl. 

JourNAL or Easr STUDIES 
(University of Manila) 

Vol. IIL, No. 3, Apri 1954. Transvestitism and the Religious Hermaphrodite in Indonesia: 
Jusrus M. van per Kroger. The Philippine Abaca Industry, 1934-1950: Cuartes O. Hovs- 
TON Jr. Customs Associated with Rice Cultivation in the Philippines: O. Houston 
Jr. The Present Rice Industry in the Philippines: Nemesio Lontoc. Ibanag Pottery 
Manufacture in Isabela:) G. 11. Notes on the Mountain Peoples of North 
Luzon, Laurence L. Witson. Sindangan Subanan Word List: Cuarirs O. Frake. 
Notes and Comments. Bibliographical Notes. 


JOURNAL OF THE MALAYAN BRANCH OF THE Roya AsIatIC SOCIETY 


(Singapore) 
Vol. XXVI, Part 1, Jury 1953. An Old Minangkaban Legal Digest from Perak: Sir RicHarp 
Winstept. Style and Translation in the Malay Press: J}. M. Guiiicx. The Elimination 
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of Slavery in North Borneo: K. G. P. TREGONNING. Tulang Mawas re-examined: Prince 
JoHN LOEWENSTEIN. Singapore from the Sea, June 1823; Trade in the Straits of Malacca in 
1785, a Memorandum by P. G. de Bruijn, Governor of Malacca: Professor BRIAN HARRISON 
(translated from the Dutch). Paper Charms and Prayer Sheets as Adjuncts to Chinese Wor- 
ship: Marjorie Torrey. Sir Stamford Raffles’ and Fohn Crawfurd’s Ideas of Colonizing the 
Malay Archipelago: Joun Bastin. A Careless, Heathen Philosopher? J. M. Guiuicx. The 
Freedom of Labour under Raffles’ Administration in Java: H. R. C. Wricut. The Chinese 
Banks incorporated in Singapore and the Federation of Malaya: TaN Ee-Leonc. Some 
Kelantan bird names: E. J. H. Berwick. Notes on the Dutch cannon found in Malaya: C. A. 
Gipson-Hit_. The Singapore Chronicle, 1824-37: C. A. Gipson-HiL_. Short Notes. 
Obituary, W. W. Skeat (1866-1953): Dr F. F. Lamiaw. 

Vol. XXVI, Part 2, Ocroper 1953. The Stone Age in Malaya (Monographs on Malay Sub- 
jects, No. 1): M. W. F. Twente. 


Vol. XXVI, Part 3, Novemper 1953. Captain Speedy of Larut: JoHN M. GULLICK. 


Vol. XXVI, Part 4, Decemper 1953. The Cambridge University Expedition to the North- 


Eastern Malay States and to Upper Perak, 1899—1900: the late W. W. Skeat and Dr 
F, F. Lam.aw. 


Vol. XXVII, Part 1, May 1954. The War with Yam Tuan Antah: J. M.Gutwicx. Malacca 
in the Eighteenth Century; Two Dutch Governors’ Reports: Professor BRIAN HARRISON 
(trans.). William Pryer, The Founder of Sandakan: K. G. 'TREGONNING. Chinese Women’s 
Vegetarian Houses in Singapore: Marjorie Topiey. Kalatong: the Murat Treatment of 
Chronic Disease: Marcus C, CLARKE. Penan and Punan: Dr ROoDNEY NEEDHAM. Raffles 
and British Policy in the Indian Archipelago, 1811—1816: Joun Bastin. The Steamers 
employed in Asian Waters, 1819-39: C. A. GiBsON-HILL. Singapore: Notes on the History 
of the Old Strait 1580-1850: C. A. Grpson-HiL_. Short Notes. Recent Archaeological 
Discoveries in Malaya (1952—1953). Reviews. 


MONUMENTA SERICA 
(Tokyo) 

Vol. XILI, 1948 (Peking), reprinted in Japan, 1954. Ancient Chinese Names of India: P. 
C. Baccui. Structural Features of the Stone-Built T’ing Pagoda: A Preliminary Study, 
Chapter Il: Brick Pagodas in the Liao Style: Gustav Ecker. Temples and History of 
Wan-ch’iian $4 (Chahar): Wittem A. Grooragrs. Ein Mandschu-mongolisches Diplom 
fiir einen lamaistischen Wiirdentréger: Ericu Haeniscu. Uberlieferungen der Tibeter nach 
emem Manuskript aus diem Anfang des 13. Jahrh. n. Chr.:| Matruias HERMANNs. The 
2Muan 'Bpé Ceremony or the Sacrifice to Heaven as Practised by the !Na-*khi: Joseru F. 
Rock. A Sculptured Panel from T’éng-Hsien: F.S. Drake. On a Collection of Pre-historic 
Pottery at the Catholic Mission in Lanchow: W. C. Prt and Jos. Ereruorr. Remarks on 
the Sacrifice to Heaven of the ! Na-?Khi and Other Tribes in South-west China: Rup RAHMANN. 
Eine Chou-Inschrift iiber Atemtechnik: WILHELM. Obituary: In Memoriam 
Shen Chien-shih 1887-1947 (with Bibliography): AcuiLtes Book Reviews. 
Review of Reviews. 

NACHRICHTEN 
(Hamburg) 


No. 75, 1953. Ein Reisetagebuch von Matsuo Bashé: Horst Hammitscu. Uber den Hinter- 
grund der japanischen Sprache und thre wissenschaftliche Betrachting: ‘TAKESHI KAMEI. 
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ee. Ziir Situation der modernen japanischen Literatur: Swticut Kato Der ostarktische Kailtepol: 
FRIEDRICH DérBeck. Ostasiatische kunst und Chinoiserie. Ausstellungen in Kéln: PrErer 
MEIsTer. Tagung der jungen Sinologen in Rom: GrimM. Buchbespre- 
chungen. Bibliographie. Wissenschaftliche Nachrichten. 


OriENS EXTREMUS 
(Hamburg) 


Vol. I, No. 1, Jury 1954. Buddhistische Planetendarstellungen in China: P. W. Meister. 
Premiére mention de l application de la boussole a la navigation: Li Suu-nua. Der Aufstand 
der Zauberin T’ang Sai-érh im Jahre 1420: W. Eicunorn. Der persische Fiirstenname im 
Pekinger Edikt von 1453: W. Fucus. Kim Yusin, Persénlichkeit und Mythos. Ein Beitrag 
sur Kenntnis der altkoreanischen Geschichte: F. Vos. Kirikane: Die Schnittgold-Dekoration 
in der japanischen Kunst, thre Technik und ihre Geschichte: D. SeckeL. Minamoto Sanetomo, 
Shégun und Dichter: O. Bexi. Sprachforschung und Geschichte im indonesischen Raum: 
W. Besprechungen ostasiatische Neuerscheinungen. 


Royat CENTRAL ASIAN JOURNAL 
(London) 


Vol. XLI, Parts IIL and LV, Juty-Ocroper 1954. Cultural Developments in Soviet Central 
Asia: Lt-Colonel G. E. Wureter. A Recent Visit to Burma and Indonesia: Sir Haroi.p 
Roper. Egypt Today: Henry F. Ayers. The Third Danish Expedition to Central Asia: 
Its Work in the Himalayas: H. R. H. Prince Perer of Greece and Denmark. Agricultural 
Collectivization in Communist China: Paut B. Henze. The Great Kazak Epic: M. Putvirs 
Price. Expedition to K. 2: Captain H. R. A. Srreatuer. In Memoriam: Mr Peter Hume. 
Notices. Reviews. 


THE SILLIMAN JOURNAL 
(Silliman University, Philippines) 

Vol. I, No. 2, Aprit 1954. An Introduction to the Culture of the Magahats of the Upper Taya- 
banan River Valley, Tolong, Negros Oriental: ‘TimoTro S. Oracion. Preliminary Notes on 
the Rural Philippine Fiesta Complex (Negros Oriental Province): D.V. Hart. Study of Cost of 
Production of Corn by Tenant Farmers and Small Farm Owners in the Mountain Village 
Bongbong, Valencia, Neg. Or.: M. V. Arnotpo. The Preparation of Glazes with special 


reference to the Use of Local Raw Materials: I. Experiments on some Black Glazes: G. A. 
IMPERIAL. Book Reviews. 


T’ounGc Pao 
(Letden) 


Vol. XLII, 1954. Necrologie: J. J. L. Duyvendak: P. Demiévitte. On the marginal 
notes found in oracle bone inscriptions: Wu Suin-Cuanc (3ttf). The two Portuguese 
embassies to China during the K’ang-hsi period: Lo-suu Fu. Bibliographie. 
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BASES R—2 
ARCHAFOLOGIA JAPONICA, ANNUAL REPORT OF THE JAPANESE ARCHAEOLOGISTS ASSOCIATION 
—2, 1949. (Tokyo: Seibundo-Shinkosha, 1954.) 


% © (Archaeological Movements: Prefessor Ryosaku Fuyita.) 
(Kit AB (Yayoi Culture: Professor SosukE Sucmara.) 
2 (Tumulus Age Culture: Professor SuvicHt GoTo.) 
Secu! Mizuno., Surveys and Excavations: Sites of Fémon Culture Age; Sites of Yayoi 
Culture Age; Village Sites and Burial Mounds of Tumulus Age; Sites of Historic Times. 
Literature. 


(Tokyo: Aziya Setkei Gakkai) 


VoL. I, No. 1, NoveMBER 1954. — FR SEO KFC ZB o (Development 
EPG LYS 0 (Problem of Representation of the Communist Government of China in the United 
on Demand and Supply of Food in Asia: KakutTeNn Hara.) N. I. Vaviloff and the Origin 
of Agriculture: H. F. ScuurMan. BIR 
(On China’s National Income: Suiceru IsHikawa.) IEF o 
(Facts about ‘Unpaid Labour’ in People’s China: Axira Dot.) YE Book Reviews. 


sc 48 (JOURNAL OF CHINESE LITERATURE)* 
(Kyoto University) 


(Hsiang Yii’s Kai-hsia ko: (Kojiro Yosuikawa.) CO 
(Some Remarks on Parallelism in the Poetry of Tu Fu: Masakazu Takact.) 
Mu and the T’ang Dynasty Tale: Suiceru SuiMizv.) 
and Teng-pei in Ts’u Poetry: Tersumt Murakami.) 34} 
CE): (The Tung-hsi-hsiang as a Literary Work, Part I: Kenji Tanaka.) 
«(The Ming Court and the Ming Dynasty Theatre: Hinro 
Iwaki.) Reviews; Bibliography of Books and Articles on Chinese Language and Literature 
Published in Japan from November 1953 to September 1954. 


*With English summaries. 
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(Tokyo: National Museum) 


SMBH (Collections and Studies of Archaic Chinese Jades, Especially in 
: the U.S.A.: Surjt UMenara.) (Tsut-shu [carved lacquer): 
Jo Oxapa.) (The Kuro-mon: Isamu lyima.) /\ 
LD BE > (The Shinto Images Painted on the Wall Panels of 
the Yaegaki Jinja, Matsue City: Teruxazu Axryama.) H 
Long-handle of the Edo Period: Sakae HaseGawa.) 
18.) (Art to Old Japanese Temples: Kogaku-ji Monastery: 
and Painting: Net Nisuikawa). 32g o Review: 
Recent Publications on Calligraphy: 'T 


+; & # (KOKOGAKU ZASSHI)* 
HA HAS 
(Tokyo: The Archaeological Society of Nippon) 
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